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LOVE AND LOYALTY; 
OR THE SULTAN AND THE FISHERMAN. 


AN OUTLINE SKETCA. 


THERE was once, ia the kingdom of Marocco, a fisherman 
named Muntafu, who, abandoning the sea-shore, built himself a 
house in the midst of a series of lakes, which lay secluded in the 
heart of an immense forest. The character of the surrounding 
scenery was extraordinary. A number of extensive sheets of 
water, separated from each other by narrow necks of marshy 
ground, covered with reeds and rushes, and flowering aquatic 
plants, occupied a large space of irregular form, towards which 
the land on three sides came sloping down covered with trees ; 
while, on the fourth, a narrow morass, dotted with poplars and 
matted thickets, appeared to mark the course of the waters to. 
wards the sea. The neighbouring woods swarmed with parrots, 
green, red, and black, the rose-crested hoepoe, and the white 
nun; while now and then the Oriental dotterel, issuing from the 
depths of the desert, would make its appearance among the com- 
monet birds. The lakes, also, lying remote and solitary, formed 
the haunt of numerous water-fowl, among which the more remark- 
able were, the tall flamingo, with snow-white breast and rose- 
coloured back and wings ; the pelican alighting here and there in 
vast flights ; the white, the blue, and the starred heron, and the 
rapid green plover ever on the wing in chase of the clouds of in- 
sects which perpetually hovered in the air. 

Muntafu, the sole rival of these aboriginal fishers, had selected 
for the site of his dwelling the suinmit of a conical hillock, which 
spread its green skirts on all sides in gentle slopes to meet the 
waters of the lake that extended round and defended it from the 
approach of wild beasts. A boat, usually moored beneath the 
spreading ilex, enabled the fisherman to pursue his calling, and 
hold, when he desired it, communication with the main land. The 
cottage itself harmonised exactly with the scene, having low 
drooping eaves, rustic galleries, and a shady porch, where, in the 
evening, Muntafu’s wife sat to watch her children playing on the 
green, while he himself perhaps, if his day's work were over, 
would place himself on a carpet beside her, smoking or listening 
to one of his sons reading a chapter from the Koran. A she-goat 








with her kid was usually seen browsing on the slopes of the bil- 
lock, or threading her way through the narrow interspaces be- 
tween the copses which dotted the lower parts of the islet. 
The eldest of Muntafu's children was a daughter, now about 
thirteen years old, and withal so fair and beautiful, that her pa- 





rents, with a vanity which affection rendered pardonable, bestow- || 


ed upon her the name of Shemselab, or the Sun of the Lakes. 

Tt was not unusual with Muntafu to carry on his occupation at 
night, when, placing a lighted brand on the bows of his boat to 
allure the fish, he usually succeeded in taking great numbers, 
which he disposed of next day in the villages beyond the pre- 
cincts of the forest. One evening, while engaged in his wonted 
manner, he was overtaken by a violent storm of rain and wind, | 
which being past, the sky again immediately cleared up, and he | 

| 
| 
! 
} 


continued to let down his nets, and fill his boat as usual. While | 


thus employed, he was startled by the voice of a man calling to || 
| order to enjoy an opportunity of discovering the fallaciousness of | 


him from the shore ; and, proceeding towards the spot, beheld an 
emir, or person of great distinction, mounted on a horse magnifi- 
cently caparisoned. ‘The stranger demanded of him whether | 
he knew the way to the palace of the sultan, and would for a re- 
ward guide him thither. Muntafu replied that he was perfectly 

familiar with the road to the palace, but that by night he could | 
not be induced, even by the command of the sultan himself, to 
attempt the passage of the marshes, lest he should become the | 
cause of his prince's death. 

“ And what has the sultan done for you,” inquired the stranger, 
“ that vou should care a dirhem whether he be alive or dead!” | 

“ Why,” replied Muntafu, ‘he has conferred favours on me.” 

“* What favours !” demanded the stranger. 

“ The greatest of all,” answered the fisherman, “ since he go- 
verns the whole kingdom with so much wisdom and justice that 
every man without fear enjoys what belongs to him ; and even J, | 
humble as I am, can regard myself as lord of my own cottage, | 
which I quit when it suits me, and return to when I please.” 

At this the stranger smiled, and again renewed his offer of a 
considerable reward if Muntafu would undertake to conduct him 
to the palace. 














ENON = 
the horseman accepted his hospitable invitation to pass the night 
in his cottage. He accordingly entered the boat, and causing his 
beast to swim alongside, they made their way across the lake. 
For some time the stranger appeared to be absorbed in thought, 
but in truth was silently admiring the very singular prospect that 


presented itself on all sides; for the moon, which was just be- || 
ginning to rise, cast its soft light over the tops of the forest, and || 
through various breaks and openings upon the broad surface of the || 


water. In the distance thick woods begirt the whole shining ex- 


panse, seeming to divide it off by an impenetrable fence from the || 


rest of the world. It was now the time for the wild beasts to be 
abroad, and the stranger congratulated himself upon his position 
when he heard the roar of the lion resounding through the woods, 


mingled with the barking of the jackals, the sharp, shrill cry of || 


the lynx and the ounce, and the low sepulchral how! of the hyena. 

Presently they reached the cottage, which was neat and roomy : 
a large fire, rendered necessary by the peculiar chillness of the 
night, blazed upon the hearth, around which the family were sit- 
ting awaiting the return of the fisherman. Among them the 
stranger immediately took his place, where he dried his garments 
that had been thoroughly soaked by the storm which had over- 
taken him in the forest, and soon began to experience the cheer- 
ting influence of coffee and a pipe, together with what was far 
more new and apparently pleasing to him—the unaffected cheer- 
fulness and kindness of his host and his family. Some of the fish 
which Muntafu had brought home with him were fried by his 
wife for the supper of the stranger, who appeared, however, to be 
a person of no mean appetite, for having cleared what was set 
before him, he demanded of Muntafu whether he could not favour 
him with a little butcher's meat. 

To this the fisherman replied that his wealth was small, but 
that possessing a she-goat and a kid, he would immediately kill 
the latter, and cause it to be dressed for supper. To the great 


if he did not come to the resolution to cut off a few of their heads 
for the affront they had put upon him. But the majority being of 
| Opinion that as sultans are seldom remarkable for quickness of 
| understanding, and that as the quantity of ram he had swallowed 
| over night would doubtless make his majesty thirsty, they migh 
venture to water the milk, which was accordingly done. Next 
| morning, however, as soon as the sultan had sat down to break- 


| fast, he discovered the contrivance of the elders, and, laughingly 
| exclaiming that ‘ what was bred in the bone will never come out 
| of the flesh, he got up and departed from them, leaving the name 
| of their city unchanged.” 
As the stranger proceeded with his narration, which he did 
| with infinite glee, the young family of the fisherman, among whom 
we ought particularly to mention Shemseléb, gathered round 
| hin, admiring his handsome countenance and the splendour of 
his dress. And, in truth, he was a person worth looking at. 
| Tall, well-formed, about thirty years of age, with large eyes and 
& fine black beard curling round his chin; he would, even in the 
beneesh and trousers of a peasant, have attracted attention; but 
habited as he was, it is matter of little wonder that those simple 
children should gaze at him in a paroxysm of admiration. His 
turban, of scarlet, green, and gold, was adorned with clusters of 
jewels, and over a vest of azure with gold flowers, a violet tar- 
tan, and trousers of crimson velvet, descended a yellow caftan 
and dark pelisse edged with sable. Perhaps, however, the long 
cashmere round his waist most attracted the attention of Shemse- 
| lib, who threw back her izar to admire it. The stranger's gaze 
| now rested upon her face, where the whiteness of the lilly seem- 
ed dashed with the hues of the pomegranate, while her eyes, 
mild and lustrous, lighted up ‘a countenance beaming with in- 
telligence. 
By this time the kid was roasted, and the stranger, forgetting 
all cther matters, applied himself with so much vigour to the task 





delight of his guest he was not long in keeping his word, and 
while the mistress of the house was dressing and roasting the kid, 
the visitor entered into animated conversation with his host. 
“By the Prophet's beard,” said he, “I experience a better | 
welcome from you, my friend, than the sultan met the other day 
from the inhabitants of a neighbouring town.” 
“ What, did they dare to treat the sultan disrespectfully !"’ cried 


Muntafu. 
“Oh! not at all,—they only acted according to their cha- 





racter.”" 

** And what did they do?” inquired the fisherman. 

**You must know,” answered the guest, * that not far from 
hence is a place, which, from the disposition of its inhabitants, has 
for ages been denominated the City of Misers. Their sordid 
avarice and close-fistedness are unbounded. 
pilau of a pebble, and agree with persons who buy dates of them | 


into bread for their slaves. Nay, they have been known to slip | 


off a few beads from their chaplets, that they might without de- || 
|| point we will not dispute.” 


the town of these people the sultan lately passed, and as he ap- | 
peared to be in an indulgent humour, they collected in a circle 
around his horse, and besought him, as a particular favour, to | 
change the name of their city. He promised to comply with | 


| their request, and said he would pass the night with them in | 


|| ordinary report. 


} 


a hard as heads, and the kabobs were as tough as the fragments 


| 


|| of an oilskin. 


‘lo prove the great munificence of their charac- | 
ters, they slaughtered a certain number of superannuated rams, | 
the delicate flesh of which they placed before the sultan, rafher | 
‘sparingly roasted, in order to save fire, and served up with as lit- 
tle expense of condiments as possible. The rice of the pilaus was | 


The sultan, however, did the best honour to their 


| cookery his teeth would allow, and the matter might after all 





But the fisherman respectfully persisting in his |; water. One party indeed argued that doubtless his majesty 
refusal lest they should both be swallowed np in the morasses, | would discover the chest, and depart from them in much anger, 


have ended pleasantly, had they not, to put their reckless gene- | 
rosity beyond dispute, invited his majesty to breakfast with them 
next morning. On this occasion, the custom of the place requir- 
ed that they shquid set before their guest and his attendants a 
number of skins and vessels full of milk, the latter to be consum- 
ed on the spot, the former to refresh them on their journey. But 
the sultan’s retinue being rather numerous, and the good people 
having a whole night to reflect upon the matter, a council of the 





| 
| 
| 
| 


|| elders of the place was called together, in which the awful con- | 
sumption of milk was taken into consideration, and it was propos- | 


ed that to diminish the expense the milk should be diluted with 


They will make a || 


|| entertainer with the value of a para for his services. 


of demolishing it, that his share at least equalled that of the whole 
| family of the fisherman put together. He then resumed bis sto- 
| ries and anecdotes, and so bewitched the cars of his listeners, that 
| it was not until past midnight that even the children dropped to 
| sleep, while Muntafu, with his wife and eldest daughter, remain- 
| ed wide awake until the song of the blackbird and the thrush #- 
| lenced that of the nightingale, and morning threw its roddy 
beams in through the cottage windows, 
* And now,” cried the stranger, taking his hospitable host by 
the hand, * aro you ready to be my guide to the suitan's palace ! 
| Remember, I have promised you a reward, and I shull there be 
in a condition to pay it.” 

“IT thank you,” replied Muntafu, “for the intention; but 
though poor, I remember the precept of the Prophet, which or 
| dains that no disciple of Islam shall accept of reward for per 
I will therefore be your guide 


| forming the duties of hospitality. 


to return the stones, which they pound in a mortar, and bake | as I have been your host, for the mere pleasure of obliging « ser- 


vant of the prophet.” 
“Very well,” observed the stranger, with a smile, “* upon that 


| 
He then took his leave of the family, went forth with Muntafu, 


|| and traversed in the same manner as the night before, the chan- 


nel which divided the islet from the main land. He had just 
stepped ashore, and was preparing to moun: his horse, which had 
likewise experienced the fisherman's care during the night, when 
suddenly a large compuny of hunters richly appointed, but jaded 
and covered with mud, issued from among the trees, and on per- 
ceiving him, rushed forward, exclaiming, 

“ The sultan! the sultan!" 

It now appeared that the guest of Muntafa was no other than 
Al Mansoor, sovereign of Marocco. The honest man, remember- 
ing the free and easy manner in which he had treated him, now 
felt somewhat abashed ; but the prince expressing thanks for his 
hospitality, and observing that he could now dispense with his 
| guidance, rode off with his attendants, without presenting his kind 
Muntafo, 

however, felt too much flattered by the circumstance of having 

entertained the great Al Mansoor at his cottage, to allow the 
| idea of reward or recompense to enter his mind, and returning 
| jn haste to his family—who from the door of the cottage had been 

witnesses of what had taken place—informed them of the name 
| and rank of their guest. 
| Shemselib, who had been extremely interested by the air and 
manner of the stranger, spoke frequently of this incident in their 
simple history, which, with the true Oriental disposition towards 
building castles in the air, she confidently believed would lead to 
something extraordinary. But as days, and weeks, and moaths 


| 
| 


| 
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led each other, ‘without effecting any y change in their con- | 


dition, she at length learned to look back upon the visit of the 
sultan as though it had been a dream. 

When a whole year had elapsed Muntafu encountered on the 
borders of the lake a very different personage from the former 
guest ; that is to say, one of those wandering derwishes, whose 
whole wealth consists in their khirkheh and chaplet, and the long 
iron-shod naboot with which these holy men generally go armed, in 
order to defend themselves against dogs and wild beasts. The 
derwish accosted the fisherman, informed him that he had lost 
his track in the forest, and inquired the way to the nearest cara- 
vanserai. 

** There is none,” answered Muntafu, “ within less than half a 
day’s journey. ‘Tarry, therefore, with me this night, and to-mor- 
row, with the blessing of God, I will conduct you to the next 
town, where from the great and wealthy you will meet with bet- 
ter entertainment than J can offer. 

The derwish at once accepted his invitation, and entering his 
boat, was rowed rapidly towards the islet. On landing, Muntafu 
took the holy man by the hand, and led him with much respect 
into his cottage, where each member of the family vied with the 
others in their kindnevs and attention towards the derwish. 
Shemselab, however, seemed to exceed all the rest in her rever- 
ence and assiduity, and at length entered into conversation with 
him, asking many questions respecting the lands he had visited, 
and the great princes whom he had seen. 

“ And tell me, derwish,” said she, “ whether in all your jour- 
neyings you have beheld a prince wiser, braver, or more fortunate 
than the sultan Mansoor.” 

“Child,” replied the derwish, “there is no wisdom but in God, 
whose favour also renders men fortunate or otherwise. And with 
respect to bravery, it is a quality so common among the children 
of Islam, that scarcely any are found wanting in it. It is not for 
me, moreover, to weigh the merits of princess, as in most cases 
I must, like you, form my judgment on the uncertain ground of 
report. ” 

“ But we judge not from report,” replied Shemselab. “ Sultan 
Mansoor, about a year ago, passed a whole night in this cottage, 
sitting where you now sit, eating with us, and drinking with us, 
and entertaining us al! night with his wonderful stories.”’ 

“Tt must be a dream,” replied the derwish, turning with an in- 
quiring look towards the fisherman. 

“Nay, what my daughter relates is true,” replied Muntafu, 
who then informed him circumstantially of all that had taken 

lace. 

When he had ended, the derwish expressed much surprise, and 
addressing himself to Shemselab, observed, that however wise 
she might suppose the sultan to be, she could not at least pre- 
tend to praise his generosity, since he had allowed a whole year 
to pass without exhibiting the slightest token of gratitude for 
the very hospitable manner in which he had been received and 
entertained. 

“ Nay,” interrupted Muntafu, “in this the sultan more espe- 
cially displays his generosity, since at my earnest request he has 
suffered me to enjoy the satisfaction of having served him with- 
out reward. Had he paid me the price, it would have been like 
& transaction in the bazaar, where one sells and the other buys, 
and there is no obligation.” 

“Verily,” replied the derwish, “ your heart is noble, and it 
irks me that Al Mansoor should remain in ignorance of your cha- 
racter, which if he understood, he would doubtless exalt you to 
the rank of an emir.” 

At this the fisherman laughed, and said that the sultan was 
necessarily surrounded by too many great and wise persons, who 
much better than he deserved such exaltation, to allow of his 
thinking of him. ‘ There is nevertheless one favour,” said he, 
‘* which I should be glad to obtain of him.” 

** And what is that!” inquired the derwish. 

“Tt is, that for one day in the year he should leave his palace, 
forget all affairs of state, escape from all the cares and troubles 
of the world, and come unattended, as before, to enjoy merriment 
and tranquillity in this obscure spot. I would spend the whole 
year in inventing amusement for him, and Shemselab should re- 
late Stories, and Ismael should chant select passages from the 
Koran.” 

“* And do you know many stories, child '” inquired the derwish, 
addressing himself to Shemselab. 

“ T have read various histories, and traditions, and narratives,” 
she replied, ‘‘ and my memory is good ; and to amuse my brothers 
aad sisters I repeat what I have perused, using my own lan- 
guage that these little ones may the better comprehend me.” 

“ And would you be able to relate without embarrassment be- 
fore the sultan, such histories as are stored up in your memory * 
—for otherwise you know no story can be very entertaining. 
Suppose now, you try your powers before me, a humble stranger, 
that you may discover whether the presence of a person, not be- 
longing to your family, be calculated to derange your ideas, or 
break in any way the thread of your narrative.” 

Shemselab then, without reply, leaned her head upon her hand, 
and was thoughtful for a little while ; after which, without the 
slightest hesitation, or break, or pause, she related the story of 
king Berber's dream, in which, through the assistunce of a female 
slave, a young fruit-seller rises to be weezer of the sultan of 


Egypt. 














The events described were new ow end wonderful in themselves, 
and deeply interested the derwish. But he was far more struck 
by the grace and ease of Shemselab's manner—the quickness and 
judgment she exhibited in delineating various characters, and the 
wisdom of the remarks and reflections which she ae 
through the narrative. 

“ This, indeed,”’ said he, when she had concluded, “is very 
extraordinary. Living here, in the midst of woods and lakes, and 
too young to havegained much by experience, even had you pass- 
ed your days in the precincts of courts and cities, you exhibit a 
knowledge of mankind that surprises me. Tell me,” he continu- 
ed, “ who it is that has been your teacher, and what are the books 
you read?” — 

‘My teachers” answered Shemselab “have been two—my 
father and my mother; and my books such as may be purchased 
in any town of the Muslems—the Thousand-and-One Nights, 
and the traditions of Islam, and the histories of the caliphs, and 
of the sultans of Egypt, with the lives of many saints and der- 
wishes, whose wisdom I envy, and whose holiness I would gladly 
emulate.’ 

The derwish then entered into conversation with the fisherman 
himself, after which they all retired to rest. The little chamber 
occupied by the derwish receiving the earliest beams of the sun, 
he was stirring betimes, and as he appeared desirous of proceed- 
ing on his way, Muntafu bore him company to the neighbouring 
town, where at the door of a caravanserai they parted. 

(Te be concleded in our next.) 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


MY FIRST CLIENT. 


Conclusion, 





I went early to bed, and rising next morning before sunrise, 
applied myself with renewed diligence to my case; and after- 
wards adjourned_to the worthy attorney's with whom I was en- 
gaged to breakfast, for the purpose of arranging matters previously 
to going into court ; which I shortly entered with the comfortable 
conviction that I should be defeated. The plaintiff's leading 
counsel acquitted himself with his usual tact and skill ; the wit- 
nesses were all admirably dragooned, and hard swearers to a man 
—the state of morals among the lower classes being, in a smug- 
gling district like that, at a very low ebb ; and thus it was not 
difficult to find men willing to distort the truth to please a weal- 
thy patron like the plaintiff. I tried one witness after another, 
but was unable to shake their testimony, or to detect any discre- 
pancy in their evidence. The last of my opponent’s witnesses 
stepped into the box, the expression of shrewdness and cunning 
on whose countenance gave me little hope of success with this 
last fling of the die—for such I felt it tobe. The fellow was per- 
fectly aware of his own acuteness, and prided himself on its exer- 
cise ; and thus there was a dash of conceit about him to which, as it 
was my only chance, I determined to administer. The result 
was that he indulged somewhat more in explanation than, I could 
easily perceive, was agreeable to the party who had subpenaed 
him. I sat down, and the witness was quitting the box when I 
rose, and with a careless air addressed a question to him, the im- 
portance of which he did not immediately perceive, and answered 
it off-hand. The fellow saw his errour when it was too late, and 
attempted to explain it away—of course making bad worse. I 
glanced at my opponent, the leading counsel, and read vexation 
in his face, in spite of his attempts to dieguise it ; something like 
the shadow of a smile passed over the cold and statue-like fea- 
tures of the judge, and I hailed the augury—omen haud malum ! 

The plaintiff's witnesses having been examined, it was now my 
turn to address the jury, and in rising to do so my glance fell on 
the honest face of my host of the preceding day, with the beau- 
tiful Mary by his side. My good genius was evidently peering 
at me from her bright eyes, for their light kindled a flame of elo- 
quence in my bosom which I never felt before, and verily believe 
I have never experienced since. After some brief preliminary 
remarks on the speech of my learned friend, I drew a picture of 
the plaintiff, which he would scarcely have added to the family 
portrait-gallery—and then contrasted it by such a description of 
the widow and her son, as drew ‘iron tears” down the cheeks 
of the foreman of the jury, a very respectable whitesmith. In 
fact, my speech, which lasted an hour and a quarter “ by Shrews- 
bury clock,’’ presented such a felicitous combination of sarcasm 
and eloquence as astonished every one in the court, and none 
more than myself. 

I then proceeded to examine my witnesses, whose evidence, 
bearing on the point on which my opponent's last witness had 
broken down, stood me in far better stead than, from the hasty 
manner in which my case was got up, I had anticipated ; and I 
finally sat down with the feeling that if I'did not gain the victory, 
I bad done all in my power to deserve it. 

However, it was with no little anxiety that I watched the effect 
of the speech of my opponent—who, as the first speaker, had the 
right of reply—on the jury, from whose minds it was his aim to 
remove the impression produced by my pathetic appeal, and this 
he endeavoured to accomplish in a manner by no means flattering 
to myself. Still I had some hope, for the whitesmith blew his 
nose very perseveringly after my learned friend had finished his 


reply. 




















The jury retired to consider | their verdict, and in the interval— 
the most anxious quarter of an hour I ever spent—l tried to affect 
unconcern, and to talk on indifferent subjects with those around 
me before the next cause was called on; but it would not do— 
so I gave it up and waited the return of the twelve sages in si- 
lence. At last they re-appeared, and the worthy whitesmith— 
immortal honour to his name, whatever it be—pronounced, in a 
tone which proved he had not quite recovered from the pa- 
thetic—* We Finn ror THe Derenvant.” 

I cannot describe the feelings of ecstatic delight which this al- 
most unhoped-for result produced on me. I could scarcely con- 
tain myself within decent bounds : had I obeyed the first impulse, 
I should certainly have jumped over the benches and hugged the 
worthy farmer, and kissed his daughter in the exuberance of my 
joy. Bat, reader, I did restrain myself, and walked out of the 
court with a dignified decorum, and on descending into the street 
was met by my friend, Frank Elderton, who, presenting me to a 
remarkably aristocratical-looking old gentleman, whom I had ob- 
served on the bench, introduced him as the Earl of Riverbury, his 
uncle. His lordship complimented me in very flattering terms, 
not, as he was pleased to say, on my success, but on the ability 
which I had displayed in attaining it. The earl took my arm 
and we walked together to the inn, where I saw him and his 
nephew into the carriage, and then proceeded to avail myself 
of the proffered loan of the bay mare, in order that I might be the 
first to carry to the widow the welcome intelligence of our 
triumph. 

The day was well advanced before the conclusion of the trial, 
and thus it was towards evening that I arrived at the widow's. 
The joy excited by the news of which I was the bearer was soon 
moderated by the reflection that although she had still a house 
over her head, she had not withal to keep the wolf from the door ; 
for an execution, levied on the premises a few days before, had 
swept the cow from her meadow, and left her barn and stable 
empty. 

Lamenting that J had nothing more than my sympathy to offer 
her, I determined to wait until the return of Mr. Harrowfield 
from-the assize town should afford me an opportunity of taking his 
counsel on the matter ; and accordingly I adjourned to the village 
inn, where I dined. Having despatched a messenger to the farmer 
to beg the favour of a conference with him at the widow’s, I re- 
turned to her house, where, to my surprise, I found a-visitor had 
arrived in the interim, in the person of my friend Frank Elderton. 

** So,” exclaimed he, as he entered, ** you thought to bring all 
the good news yourself, did you?” 

That he had been the bearer of good tidings I could not doubt; 
for the countenance of the widow wore a very different expres- 
sion from the look in which it was arrayed at our last meeting ; 
and on inquiry I found that Lord Riverbury, having made himself 
acquainted with the circumstances of my oppressed client, had 
despatched his nephew to announce to her that it was his inten- 
tion to re-stock her farm, and that his bailiff would ride over on 
the following morning to make a survey for that purpose. 

“And now,” said Elderton, addressing myself, ‘‘I have it in 
command to beg the favour of your company to dinner at the park 
to-morrow ; for his lordship was so smitten by your flourishing 
speech this morning—[between ourselves, the most splendid spe- 
cimen of clap-trap it has been my fortune to meet with]—that he 
desires to see more of you. Nay, you must come; he is a fine 
sample of an old English noble, and though a little prosy after 
dinner, his cutsine is excellent, and his claret superb.” 

On my return to my quarters at night I found honest Sam 
Shortnib—one of those hybrids indispensable to a young barrister, 
being half servant and half clerk-—in an ecstacy of glorification ; not 
less than three retainers for the next assizes having been left for 
me in my absence. Poor fellow! I was scarcely less rejoiced on 
his account than on my own. He had been the unrepining fol- 
lower of my fortunes, and had kept a merry face when all else 
around me was gloomy and sad. From that hour the tide of my 
destiny turned, and set in with so strong a current of prosperity 
that it soon floated me over the shoals and quicksands on which 
I had well nigh been wrecked. 

My first interview with the fair Mary had kindled in my bosom 
the flame of love : my second lit up the lamp of hope, for I could 
not quit that part of the country without taking leave of the ex- 
cellent farmer Harrowfield, and it was at parting that I discovered, 
or fancied, that I was not indifferent to his daughter. On that 
hope I lived, and from it gathered additional energy for the fol- 
lowing out the career of professional success which had thus un- 
expectedly opened before me. A year had scarcely elapsed from 
the day on which I made my first hit as a barrister, before I found 
myself in a position which enabled me to seek the hand of the 
damsel without exposing my motives to the probability of suspi- 
cion. I had made a few hurried visits to the farm in the interval, 
and had won the good opinion of her father ; but I needed not his 
advocacy. I vindicated my previously acquired reputation of a 
successful pleader, and gained a verdict which made me rich be- 
yond the wealth of worlds. 





A RIDDLE. 


“T will consent to all you desire,” said a facetious lady to 
her lover, *‘ on condition that you give me what you have not, 
what you never can have, and yet what you can give me.” What 
did she ask for ’—A husband. 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 
MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
Concluded, 

Her passion for medals was a kind of mania; she entertained the 
design of giving the history of her life in a series of medals, and 
about one hundred were engraved at different times : the subjects 
and inscriptions were generally her own invention, and stamped 
with her peculiar character. ‘lhe last of these medals, struck 
in 1689, bears the head of the queen on one side, and on the re- 
verse a bird of Paradise, soaring far above the land, the sea, and 
the clouds, with the inscription in Italian, * Libero io nacqui, e 
Vissi, e morré sciolto.”’ * | was born, have lived, and will die free.” 

Christina was a patroness of music, and extremely sensible to 
all the pleasures it can bestow. While she reigned in Sweden 
she had some of the best Italian musicians in her service ; and 
during her residence at Rome, the first theatre for the perform- 
ance of operas was erected partly under her auspices, in the year 
1671. ‘* The year 1680,” says Ur. Burney, * is rendered memo- 
rable to musicians by the opera of L’Onesta d' Amore ; as it was 
the first dramatic composition of the elegant, profound, and origi- 
nal composer Alessandro Scarlatti, who has so many titles to 
lasting fame. ‘This early production of Scarlatti was performed 
in the palace of the Queen of Sweden.” Scarlatti was indebted 
to the munificence and taste of Christina for his success at Rome, 
and ever afterward remembered her with gratitude. He was the 
precursor of Purcel and Handel, and the tounder of the Neapoli- 
tan school of music, which produced Pergolesi, Paesiello, and at 
last Cimarosa. 

Christina left several literary works in manuscript, some of 
which are lost. ‘The fragment of her own memoirs, which she 
did not live to complete, begins with a solemn dedication to the 
Author of her being, *‘ as having been, by his grace, the most fa- 
voured of all his creatures; she thanks him for having made 
subservient to his glory and to her happiness the vigour of her 
inind, the possession of health, fortune, royal birth, greatness, and 
all that could result from an assemblage of noble and admirable 
qualities. ‘To have made her absolute sovereign over the bravest 
and most glorious nation of the earth was assuredly the least of 
her obligations to Him, since, after having bestowed upon her all 
these blessings, he had called her to the glory of making the 
most perfect sacrifice of all her fortune, her greatness, and her 
splendour, for his sake, and greatly restoring what he had so gra- 
ciously lent her.” In the same spirit of vainglorious self-compla- 
cency she gives a list of her faults, which she confesses that she 
can dissemble, but never took sufficient pains to correct. But 
then she thanks Heaven that they have all, by especial pro- 
vidence, turned to the glory of her Creator and her own advan- 
tage. This curious fragment does not extend beyond the first six 
or seven years of her life, and was written about the year 1681. 
It does not appear that it was ever completed. 














There are also * Reflections on the Life and Character of | 


Alexander the Great,” published by Archenholtz; a vast collec- 
tion of letters, and some maxims in the manner of Rochefoucauld, 
but far inferior. 

Among the sayings of Christina, a few are worth remarking, 
either for their truth, or as characteristic of the woman. 

* Fools,”’ she was accustomed to say, *‘ are more to be feared 
than the wicked.” 

** Whatever is false, is ridiculous.” 

*‘ There is a species of pleasure in suffering from the ingrati- 
tude of others which is reserved for great minds alone.” 

** We should never speak of ourselves either good or evil.” 
This was a maxim which she was continually violating in her 
own person : she appears to have been the greatest egotist extant 
(for a female ) 

** To suffer for having acted well is itself a species of recom- 
pense.” 

** We read for instruction, for correction, and for consolation.” 


“ There is a star above us which unites souls of the first order, | 


though worlds and ayes separate them.” 

*‘ Life becomes useless and insipid when we have no longer 
either friends or enemies.” 

** We grow old more through indolence than through age.” 

* The Salique law, which exludes women from the throne, is a 
jist and wise law.” 

* Cruelty is the result of baseness and of cowardice ” 


“To speak truth, and to do guod, is to resemble in some sort || 


the Deity we worship.” 


“This life is like an inn, in which the soul spends a few mo- 


ments on its journey.” 


There are several anecdotes related of Christina, which I do | 
not find under any particular date, and which may, therefore, be |) 


inserted here. 


When Michael Dahl, a Swedish painter, who was afterward in i 
the service of William III, visited Rome, he was employed to || 
ES a portrait of Christina. One day, while she was sitting to |; 
i 


im, she asked him what he intended to put in her hand. “A 
fan, please your majesty.”—‘‘A fan!"' exclaimed Christina, 
starting up with a tremendous oath; * a fan!—A lion, man! a 
lion is fitter for the Queen of Sweden !” 

Once as she was looking with evident admiration at Bernini's 
statue of Truth, a cardinal bel-esprit, who was standing by, ex- 
claimed, with an air of gallantry, “* Heaven be praised that your 
majesty so much admires truth, a thing which so few princes 
can even tolerate !—*“ No wonder.” replied the queen instantly, 
all truths are not of marble!” (Je le crois luen—c' est que tou- 
tes les verités ne sont pas de marbre.) . 

A manuscript volume, containing an account of her conversion 
from Lutheranism to popery, having been sent to her, she wrote 
a few words on the back of it, which have since passed into a 
proverb, and may well be applied to the principal actors on many 
other occasions :—*t Chi lo sa, non scrive : chi lo scrive non sa ;" 
—The person who knows all about it does not write ; and the 
writer knows nothing of the matter.” 

One day that she was laughing and talking very loud during 
the celebracion of the mass, the pope, as a gentle hint, sent her 
his o+n rosary, and desired her to make use of it. ‘“ Non miga 
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voglio essere un’ Catolica da bacchettone !”’ exclaimed Christina, 
making use of a strong, but rather vulgar ex , which sig- 
nifies that she had not become a Catholic to tell her beads. 

One of Christina's characteristics was a passion for meddling 
in the affairs of others. She had correspondents in every court 
of Europe, and to the end of her life there was no event of any 
importance in which she did not take some part. She was fond 
of volunteering advice, which, from a sovereign at the head of a 
powerful nation, was listened to at least with respect ; but when 
she sank into an individual, her officious propensities and her as- 
sumption of political importance became ridiculous. Thus, be- 
fore her abdication, she interfered between Louis XIV. and his 
nobies, afterwards between France and Spain, between Charles II. 
and Cromwell, between Poland and Sweden, etc. Christina was 
an example of what we often see in private life ; but she seems 
to have ssed excellent judgment in everybody's affairs but 
her own. Though her advice was sometimes admirable, and her 
interference well meant, it was never serviceable to others, and, 
except in one instance, never very creditable to herself. Her 
letter to the Chevalier Terlon relative to the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, and her advice to Louis XIV. against the perse- 
cution of the Protestants, remain extant to claim the admiration 
of posterity, and to show how justly and how nobly this strange 
woman could sometimes both think and feel. 

The manner in which Christina judged the characters of Crom- 
well and Louis XIV. is an instance of her sagacity. She used to 
compare Cromwell to her ancestor, Gustavus Vasa, while she ri- 
diculed the shallow pomposity of Louis ; and this at a time when 
the stream of public opinion ran the contrary way in both cases. 
Yet the same woman was deceived and misled by the charlatan 
Bourdelot, and thought Azzolini a greater man that Oxenstiern. 

But to attempt to recount all her monstrous inconsistencies of 
conduct and character were a vain task. At one time frank, even 
to audacity ; at another, dissembling from the meanest motives; 
at one time magnanimous and benevolent ; at another, revenge- 
ful as a fury, and cruel as a tigress: now we behold her as one 

“«—"T'o whose daring spirit, 

To touch the stars had seemed an easy flight ;” 
and anon we sce her crawling at the foot of that petty throne which 
her great father had nearly humbled to the dist? Philosophy 
in her mouth, folly in her head, and pride in her heart,—to what 
po were all her talents, her intellectual power, her acquired 

nowledge! Unsustained by moral dignity, unenlightened by 

true religion, unwarmed by any generous principle or tender affec- 
tion, her mind resembled « chaos, in which the elements of great- 
ness and goodness were mixed up confusedly with every per- 
verse ingredient that ever entered into the composition of man or 
woman. 





GEMS OF POETRY. 


—— ~ —_-- —+ — 


WOMAN. 


Tuere shines an all-pervading grace, 

A charm diffused through every part 
Of perfect woman's form and face, 

That steals, like light, into man’s heart. 


Her look is to his eves a beam 
Of loveliness that never sets ; 

Her voice is to his ear a dream 
Of melody it ne'er forgets : 


Alike in motion or repose, 
Awake or slumbering, sure to win, 
Her form, a vase transparent, shows 
The spirit's light enshrined within. 


Nor charming only when she talks, 
Her very silence speaks and shines ; 
Love gilds her pathway when she walks, 
And lights her couch when she reclines. 


Let her, in short, do what she will, 
‘Tis something for which man must woo her ; 
So powerful is that magnet still 
hich draws all souls and senses to her. 





THESE ARE THE WORDS. 


These are the words, the burning words, 
I used to breathe long, long ago ; 

My lute has lost its early tone, 
My lip forgot its early glow. 


I sing no more as I have sung ; 

My lute and love are separate now— 
’Tis taken from its red-rose tree, 

And hung upon a darker bough. 


But do not think that I can bid 
My first and dearest dream depart : 
Oh! love has only left my Np. 
To sink the deeper in my heart. 


I cannot bear to sing of love : 
It seems like sacrilege to me, 

To let a cold and careless world 
Hear words which only ar® for thee. 





TO A LADY. 


I know not if thy youthful heart 
Still beats with love for me ; 

Perhaps some other claims the part 
I once possess'd in thee. 


I know not if thy fondest thought 
To me yet loves to stray ; 

Perhaps now I am all forgot, 
Like visions died away. 


It may be so—I'll not repine, 
All faithless as thou art, 

I'll think that once thy love was mine, 
And that will soothe my heart. 
































A NATIONAL BALLAD. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 


Our wives we kiss’d, we journeyed west, 
Over the mountains blue, 
For there we were told there was land to be éold, 
The like you never knew. 
Over the Alleghany, over the Alleghany, 
Our horses are good, we've an excellent road 
Over the Alleghany. 


And we bought us a boat, and set her afloat, 
And down the river we glided, 
And on every hand we saw excellent land, 
Where none but the Ingens resided. 
All on the Ohio, boys, 
When the wind is a-head there's no more to be said, 
All on the Ohio, boys! 


Our neat little bark beats every ark . 
That lives on the Ohio, boys ; 
And along as you float you may shoot from the boat 
Just what kind of game you please, boys. 
For there it’s no treat to have plenty to eat, 
There's food on every tree, boys, 
All on the Ohio, boys, 
All on the Ohio, boys, 
When the wind’s a-head there's no more to be said, 
We must off with our coats and row, boys ! 





I WEEP THE HOUR. 


I weep the hour when I was born, 
Since thou canst find it joy to grieve me ; 
Yet, even if I've deserved this scorn, 
Forgive me—O, forgive me ! 
I but desired thy faith to prove, 
To try if thou'dst the heart to leave me; 
I only wished to try thy love— 
Forgive me—O, forgive me ! 
Let peace and rosy joy return— 
Ah! spurn not thus the flowers I weave thee ; 
By day | weep, by night | mourn— 
Forgive me—O, forgive me ! 
And must this prayer be prayed in vain? 
Wilt thou not pity nor believe me! 
My heart dies for that smile again— 
Forgive me—O, forgive me ! 


O! of that smile’s sweet rosy ray 

Wilt thou for evermore bereave me * 
. While still, with choking sobs, I prey, 

Forgive me—O, forgive me! 

If thou wert wan—if thou wert sad— 
I'd give my life-blood to revive thee ; 

O say! my breaking heart to glad— 
1 do—I do forgive thee! 





THE PIRATE'S REVEL. 


Come, fill the cup !—the man who throws 
His fate upon a chance, 
At least the eke of it knows; 
And we can die but once. 
Then fill the blushing wine-cup up, 
Ay, fill it to the brim ; 
Who nobly dares and does, this cup 
We dedicate to him. 


My battle-flag flies to the breeze, 
My war-bark treads the brine ; 

If there be wealth upon the seas, 
‘Twill speedily be mine. 

What care we for the landsmen's law’ 
"Twas made for slaves to dread ; 

If they, like us, the sword could draw, 
They'd revel here instead. 


But let them keep their land, and give 
To us the ocean-wave ; 

On which to live as men should live, 
In which to find a grave. 

Then drink, my mates! for long ere dawn 
We triumph on the deep ; 

When banners wave and swords are drawn, 
Ours will not be asleep. 





THE LOVER AND HIS FRIEND. 
Friend. 


Nay, tell me not of raven hair, 

Of sparkling eye, and bosom fair— 
Too soon their beauties fly ; 

Upon her tresses Time will fling — 

The fleecy snow-flakes from his wing, 
And dim her beaming eye : 

Then who on earth would madly prize 

The darkest hair, the brightest eyes? 


Lover. 


It’s all in vain—I canpot yet 
Her warm heart scorn, her love forget, 
For all that Time may steal ; 
And though her form and lovely face 
May lose some witching charm and grace, 
Her bosom ne'er shall feel 
That I could fly, in day's decline, 
The beauties morning made divine. 





TO A LADY WITH A PAIR OF GLOVES. 
Fairest, to thee I send these gloves ; 
If you love me, leave out the g, 
And meke a pair of loves. 





——— 


joie 


a 
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FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 





LETTER FROM BERLIN. 

Grand procession in honour of the new king— Appearance of the new mo- 
narch—Enthusiasm of the population—Drsplay of the numerous trades 
and professi gnificent illumination. 

We were invited to take our places at one o'clock, and the 
procession was expected to make its appearance at four or five. 
Fortifying ourselves, therefore, with an early dinner, we took our 
way through the broad and now entirely deserted Linden, which 
runs directly to that side of the high, black Schloss, opposite the 
scene of action. Scarcely a person was visible in this really mag- 
nificent street. Its temples and palaces looked like those of a 
picture before the artist has put in the figures. At the great por- 
tals of the Schloss our way was arrested by a small company of 
mounted gens d'armes, with their ample moustaches, who briefly 
demanded, “ Ihre Karten !"—* your tickets "—and directed us 
up the ‘ wendeltreppe,” or winding stairs. This wendeltreppe, 
however, is not a staircase, but a road not unlike those by which 
you mount some of the Alpine ascents, there being no steps but 
a smooth brick-paved acclivity, winding in not very short turns to 
a long suite of rooms in the chateau, where a crowd of ladies 
and gentlemen were already collected to behold the interesting 
spectacle. 

I think a great crowd one of the most sublime sights in the 
world, purticularly arranged in the square and streets of a city, 
crowding the windows, balconies, walls, house-roofs, etc.; and 
we enjoyed the spectacle particularly from the height at which 
we were. After four hours of expectation, (not disagreeably 
passed, for several newspapers were handed round, containing 
the extraordinary trial of Madame Lafrage, who excites great in- 
terest, although supposed guilty,) and this occasion was one of 
these rare ones where the Berlin circles talk, instead of dancing 
and playing cards. 

At length about five o’clock the general ovement of the close 
crowded multitudes below in the streets and in the houses, the 
plunging forward of faces all one way, the drawing of their 
sabres by the cavalry, the approach of several officers, etc. an- 
nounced that the royal traveller was near; and presently the pro- 
cession began to appear, containing about nine thousand persons. 
First came the butchers, then the brewers, then the marchands, 
all mounted and really magnificently arrayed ; several bands of 
wind instruments producing the finest music I ever heard ; then 
the king, on horseback, surrounded by the princes and court ; 
and then the queen, in her travelling carriage, with a dame d'hon- 
neur ; after them came forward the rest of the interminable pro- 
cession, consisting of the trades, (fifty-two in the whole,) with 
scarfs, banners, music, etc. 

The appearance of the king was really very interesting, and 
amply repsid the trouble of waiting for him solong. Ashe made 
his entrée upon the bridge, (which was quite clear of people and 
covered with wreaths and festoons,) surrounded by his brothers, 
the effect was that of a great actor appearing to a crowded and 
excited audience. The air was rent with shouts and acclama- 
tions ; flowers and wreaths were thrown from above, the ladies 
waved their white handkerchiefs, and al! the immense concourse 
of people, above, sround, and through the broad square, greeted 
the new sovereign with such a welcome as I hope he will merit 
by a long and happy reign. The sight altogether was very 
striking, and an exact counterpart of Shakspeare’s description : 

York.—Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke— 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know— 
With slow, hut stately pace, kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried—God save thee, Bolingbroke ! 
You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
a his visage: and that all the walls, 

ith painted imag'ry had said at once— 
Jesu preserve thee! welcome, Bolingbroke ! 
Whilst he from one side to the other turning, 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed’s neck, 
Bespake them thus—* I thank you, countrymen ;” 
And thus still doing thus he passed along. 

In the evening the city was entirely and most brilliantly illumi- 
nated. I had seen London partially illuminated in honour of the 
birthday of the then Princess Victoria, but the private dwellings 
were not lighted. On this occasion every house, window and hovel 
were fully lighted, and I never beheid a spectacle more singular 
and magnificent. The weather had been all day doubtful, waver- 
ing between a cold clear sky and a heavy shower. But even as 
the king entered his chateau (a woman would say this was a good 
omen) the black clouds which had been lapsing all day along the 
heavens, and sometimes sending down a sprinkle, to the great 
discomfiture of the crowds exposed, entirely disappeared, a calm, 
settied, nearly warm sky overspread the metropolis of the great 
Frederick, and seemed to promise to his new successor a peace- 
ful and happy reign. By eight o'clock the clear air was admi- 
rably fitted for the approaching spectacle, and we waited from 
our window in the Pariser Platz the commencement of the 
exhibition. 

It commenced really in a striking way. The last rosy streams 
of day were fast,ebbing from the west, and the transparent sky 





began to put forth a few, and I must say comparatively feeble 














stars, when the large square palace of the Baron Gréditzberg led 
out the dance with a line of dazzling light extending the length 
of his superb building, which being @ corner, presents two sides. 
Then streams of radiance burst from his twenty-four windows in 
a line ; then the same was renewed above and below. This is a 
Prussian baron of considerable celebrity in the Berlin beau monde, 
and one of the richest inhabitants of the town. Next him in the 
square, Count Bresson, the French minister, had his hotel. In 
the present sta‘e of diplomatic feeling between the courts of Ber- 
lin and the Tuilleries some rumour had been put forth that he would 
not illuminate, etc. etc. I was curious to see, but I had not long 
to wait. If this distinguished diplomate’s hotel is to be taken as 
a criterion, we shall have no European war “ this king’s reign.” 
As if by a kind of magical application, a flow of clear red fire 
ran along from window to window, casting a strong reflection 
from the side and eaves of the edifice clear across the square ; 
then the door suddenly stood forth prominent in dazzling light; 
then the lower windows, and lastly a succession of flambeaux 
blazed up with their wary flame in the street, till the glare shed 
around resembled that of a night conflagration. And now on this 
side of the square Count Redern’s palace began to blaze ; win- 
dows, portal, balcony and cornices shot forth its glittering beams, 
as if in proud rivalry of his opposite neighbours. Count Revent- 
low, the Danish minister, now began to burn like a fire-ship coming 
down into the battle. The Princess Blucher, the widow of Na- 
poleon’s old enemy, “ the debauched dragoon!” next shot forth 
her beams into the night ; and Count Nostitz, a somewhat cele- 
brated general of cavalry, who particularly distinguished himself 
at Waterloo, (where he saved Blucher’s life,) soon followed with 
bursts of light, till the people already assembled, and the trees 
and walls began to look like a fairy world. House after house 
followed in the train; among others, the rooms of the Princess 
Piickler Muskau, (the celebrated Julia of the ** German Prince,’’) 
and Monsieur de Savigny, the greatest living writer on the Ro- 
man law. Lastly, the ..gnificent group of horses in the Bran- 
denburgh gate, with victory in her car, began from the reflection 
of concealed lamps to emit a soft lustre, and became visible in 
the shadowy sky, as if by a frosted and silvery emanation of their 
own. This was perhaps the finest part of the exhibition, and | 
shall never forget those magnificent steeds bearing down upon 
the city, bathed in light flowing from their fleet limbs and curved 
necks, and visible to the very panting of their ample breasts and 
the starting of their dilated nostrils. 

After enjoying this sight for half an hour, we started on a walk 
through the town ; but surely, by some bewildering mistake, we 
had left Berlin far behind us upon the earth, and had fallen upon 
some living city of enchantment, some etherial metropolis of an 
Arabian genius. Wherever we went, fire—all that we had been 
accustomed to see for years turned to glittering light. Yonder 
the blazing balcony and windows of Lord William Russel, the 
English minister; here the new palace erected by the Emperour of 
Russia—the Bavarian legation—the palace of the Prince William— 
all resplendent and visible as in the blaze of day. But these are 
not isolated points ; all the intervening space is threads and beams 
of fire; all—windows, and porticos, and balconies—all fire ; and 
in this vast sea the principal buildings only look like some of those 
waves larger than the rest, which vary the monotony of the ocean. 
The side strects were very beautiful in their perspective, particu. 
larly William-street. House behind house, palace beyond palace, 
far as the eye could reach, till the burning beams of light appear 
to approach and melt into one general blaze. 

We wandered on through these streaming labyrinths till our 
eyes and our imagination ached with the splendour, and half the 
time not knowing where we were. The extreme level of the town 
and the unvarying straightness of the streets are peculiarly fa- 
vourable to produce this effect ; and when the next day I took a 
walk down the Linden, and looked upon plain brick and mortar, 
stuccoe, stones, and trees, I could scarcely imagine the dazzling 
tracks of architectural light revealed to us the preceding evening 
had been more than an enchanted vision, or an opium eater's dream, 
ES nmr 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








THE BEGGAR-GIRL OF THE PONT-DES-ARTS. 








BY WILLIAM HAUFF. 





17. 

“When I awoke the next morning my adventure seemed like 
adream. But Faldner, who came soon, and began to rally me 
with his usual delicacy, removed all doubts. The thing seemed 
tome, when considered in the clear light of the morning, altoge- 
ther too fabulous to be told to my sceptical friend. We have 
reached, now-a-days, a pitch of delicacy which borders closely on 
indelicacy ; we had often rather seem wild and debauched, than 
singular or unused to the ways of the world. I was disturved by 
some undefinable feeling, even more than by Faldner's jokes. I 
reproached myself for not having got a sight of her face, at any 


rate. ‘ Why this excessive delicacy !’ I said to myself; ‘really, | 


for a couple of Napoleons, it would not have been too much just 
to ask her to raise her veil for a moment.’ And yet when [ re- 
flected on her whole deportment, which, simple as it was, was 


that I did right. The voice alone is a sufficient distinction be- 


wholly free from vulgarity, I was forced, half unwillingly, to own 1 


| tween good-breeding and rudeness; and the sweet tones I had 
listened to must belong to a person of some education and refine- 

| ment. I could not get rid of these thoughts all day long; and 

, at night, when I visited a brilliant circle of ladies, 1 was accom- 
panied in my mind by the poor girl in her black hat, green veil, 
and impenetrable cloak. ‘The rest of the week I kept blaming 
myself for my folly, and yet indulging in it. I seemed as though 
the capital of the civilized world, with all its attractions, had no- 
thing worth noticing except the Pont des Arts. At last the Fri- 
day came. I used every stratagem to get rid of Faldner and 
the rest of my friends, and set out as soon as it was dark. It was 
an hour's walk, and I had time enough for reflection ; and I de- 
termined to see her face at any rate, and to make up my mind 
what to think of her. I had started off so early, that it was only 
ten when I reached the Ecole de Medicine, a full hour before my 
time. I stopped into a café, and tumbled over a file of newspa- 
pers: at last it struck eleven. 

‘* There were few people about, and no green veil to be seen 
any where. Suppose she should not come, thought I, as I 
walked up and down for the tenth time. The half hour struck, 
and I began to grumble at my own folly, when I saw something 
green, under a lamp some thirty paces off. I hurried up— 
and it wasshe. ‘Good evening,’ said I, ‘I am glad you are 

come, I was afraid you would not keep your appointment.’ She 
bowed low without taking my hand, and walked by my side. She 
seemed deeply moved. ‘Sir, my noble-hearted countryman,’ 
said she, ‘I could not but keep my word, if only to thank you. 
Be assured it is not in order to make fresh demands on your be- 
nevolence. Oh, how richly, how generously you have treated 
us! Can a daughter's heartfelt thanks, can my sick mother’s 
prayers and blessings be any return for it?’ ‘ Don’t say a word 
about it,’ answered I ; ‘ how is your mother 1’ ‘I believe I may 
begin to hope again; the physician does not speak decidedly, but 
she feels stronger. O how much I thank you! Your liberal pre- 
| sent enabled me to buy her strengthening food ; and believe me, 
sir, the thought that such good men are still to be found in the 
| world has done her almost as much service.’ ‘ What did your 














| mother say to you when you came home?’ I inquired. ‘She 


was very anxious, as it was so late ; she had been very unwilling 
to let me go out, and was afraid of some mischief happening. [ 
told her every thing ; but when I untied my handkerchief and 
drew out the presents you gave me, and there was gold among 
them—gold among the copper and silver—she was astonished, 
and ’—she stopped and seemed unable to go on. I could guess 
that her mother had suspected something wrong, and I put some 
more questions ; but she answered, with touching frankness ‘that 
her mother said their generous countryman must be either a 
prince oran angel.’ ‘I am neither the one nor the other,’ I re- 
plied ; * but how much have you left? any thing?’ ‘O yes,’ said 
she confidently ; but it did not escape me that she sighed un- 
consciously at the same time. ‘How much is there left?’ I 
asked, and more peremptorily. ‘Oh, we paid our bill at the 
apothecary’s, and a month's rent, and I bought something for 
| mother to eat, and there is something left yet!’ How wretched- 
ly they must live, thought J, when out of this trifle they can pay 
for medicines and a month's rent, and buy food for a week! ‘I 
want you to tell me exactly how much there is left,’ I continued. 
‘Sir!’ was her reply as she drew back a step. ‘My good girl, 
you do not, or you will not understand me. I ask you seriously 
what you expéct to do when this little sum is gone? have you 
anv prospect of assistance '’ ‘ No, none!’ was the sad answer. 
‘Think of your mother and do not reject my aid,’ I added. I 
offered her my hand, and she pressed it to her heart gratefully. 
‘Come with me, then,’ said I, ‘I do not come straight from home, 
and am unluckily without money ; be good enough to go a little 
way with me, and I will give you something for vour mother.’ 
She went with me in silence ; and though I was pleased with 
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the thought of having her with me, I felt almost hurt that she 
should go with me so readily by night to a gentleman's lodgings, 
but it was not so. After walking a few hundred paces she drew 
her arm out of mine. ‘No, no, I must not, I cannot,’ she cried, 
bursting into tears. * Why not, what is the matter?’ asked I. 
‘I will not go further, I cannot go with you.’ ‘Upon my word,’ 
I cried, with some anger, ‘ you really have very little confidence 
in me ; if it was not for your mother I would quit you at once, 
for you insult me.’ She took my hand and pressed it fervently. 
‘Have I offended you! God knows I did not mean it. Pardon 
a poor ignorant girl. You are so generous, how could I think of 
offending you?’ ‘Come along, then,’ I rejoined, ‘we have no 
| time to lose ; it is late, and we are a good way off.’ But she 
| stopped short and said, * No, nothing shall tempt me to go further.’ 
| ‘ What are you afraid of! there is no one here, you may go with 
me in safety.’ But she only repeated, ‘I beg you, for God's sake, 
| to leave me!’ I knew very well that if I painted her mother's 
| 
| 





need in lively colours she would go with me, but T was moved at 
her suffering. ‘ Well, then, stay,’ I told her; ‘but stop, do you 
understand needle- work ?’ 

“ «Oh yes, sir,’ she said, drying her tears. 

‘“« * Here is a white handkerchief, can you hem and mark a half 
dozen such for me ?’ 

“She looked at it and answered, * With pleasure, sir, and do it 
neatly too.’ 

“To my mortification I had to produce money, though I had 
pretended to have none about me. 
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“ «Here, buy six of them; can you have three ready ky next 
Sunday?!’ She promised to do it, and I gave her something more 
for her mother. She thanked me warmly, and seemed to be 
pleased that I had given her work, for she kept chattering on 
about how neatly she would do the handkerchiefs, and once she 
asked me if I would have a border 4 /’Anglaise. I said yes to 
every thing, but held her fast as she was leaving me. ‘There is 
something else you must do to oblige me; you can do it, and that 
easily,’ 1 remarked. 

“** And pray what is it? I will gladly do any thing for you,’ 
was her answer. 

“** Let me then lift that envious veil and see your face, that I 
may have some recollection of this night.’ 

“ She slipped aside and only held her veil tighter. ‘ Do not, 
I beg of you,’ she said, seeming to struggle with herself at 
the time, ‘ you have the sweet remembrance of your bounty ; my 
mother strictly forbid me to lift my veil, and besides, I assure you 
I am as ugly as darkness itself. 1 would only frighten you!’ 

Her resistance only roused my curiosity still more; a really 
ugly woman, I thought, would never say so of herself. I tried to 








catch her veil, but she slipped away like an eel, crying,.‘ Dimanche 
@ revoir,’ and was gone. She stopped some fifty yards off, waved 
my white handkerchief, and said, *Good night,’ in her silvery 
voice.” 

19. 

“The next week I busied myself in thinking what the girl's 
rank in life could be. The more I dwelt on her choice language 
and delicate feelings, the higher I was inclined to place her. I 
determined to ascertain that point at any rate, and not to be put 
off again so easily as in the matter of the veil. The Sunday 
came, and you may remember that afternoon, Faldner, which we 
spent at Montmorenci. You wanted to stay late, and I urged you 
to go hume early, and finally went off without you. You did not 
believe the excuse I gave, that I could not bear the night air; 
but you did not dream of a rendezvous with the beggar-girl of 
the Pont des Arts,’ and how could you! She was the first on the 
ground this time, and as she had the handkerchiefs to give me, 
she was beginning to fear I had missed her. She kept talking 
on with almost childlike delight, and, as I fancied, with more con- 
fidence than before, while showing me her work by the light of a 
street lamp. She seemed delighted to hear me praise her needle- 
work. 

“* * See,’ said she, ‘I have worked in your name too,’ pointing 
to E. V. F. beautifully embroidered in the corner. She wanted 
to give me back a handful of silver, and nothing but my declaring 
that I should fee! insulted by her doing so induced her to take it 
again. I ordered something else, as I saw that this way of giving 
charity was most agreeable to her feelings. Her mother was not 
worse, though still confined to her bed. When we had disposed 
of this subject I asked her directly what was her family and con- 
dition. Her story, which was told in a few words, is so common 
a one in France that I suppose it is the burden of every beggar’s 
petition. Her father was an officer in the grande armée, who 
had been put upon half pay after the restoration, had joined the 
emperour in the hundred days, and fallen with the guard at Water- 
loo. His widow lost his pension, and lived afterwards poorly 
and wretchedly. 
mains of their little property, and had just reached that lowest 
degree of misery, when no resource remains but to quit the world 
atonce. I asked her if she could not have assisted her mother 
in some other way. 

“* You mean by going out to service ?’ inquired she, without 
the least embarrassment ; ‘certainly, but I’ could not do it. Be- 
fore my mother fell sick I was too young, hardly fourteen, and 
when she got so bad that she could not leave her bed I had to re- 
main with her. If she had continued well I would gladly have 
forgotten our former situation, and would have gone to a milli- 
net's, or got a situation as governess, for I have been well edu- 


For two years they had subsisted on the re- || 














cated, sir! but it could not be.’ 

“I again begged her to raise her veil, but in vain. The allu- 
sion she made to her age rendered me, I will confess, still more 
anxious to see her face. She could not be much over sixteen ; | 
but she begged me so earnestly to excuse her; she said her 
mother had given her such good reasons for avoiding it that it | 
could not he. After this we used to meet twice a week. I had | 
always some work for her, and she was always ready with it at 
the appointed time. ‘The more closely I adhered to the deportment 
I had always showed towards her, the more distant and respectful 
I was, the more frank and confiding did she become. She even 
confessed to me that when at home she was always thinking of | 
our next meeting ; and did not Ido the same? Day and night I 
thought only of this singular creature, whose refined taste, amia- | 
ble softness, and peculiar situation made her every day more inte- | 
resting tome. Meantime spring had arrived, and with it the time | 
at which I had promised Faldner to join him in a trip to England. 
Many may think what I say silly, but it is the fact, that I thought | 
of our journey with reluctance. Paris had nothing to interest | 
me longer, but the beggar-girl had so captivated my senses that | 
I looked forward with sorrow to our separation. I could not avoid 
going without making myself a laughing-stock, for no other suffi- | 
cient reason for putting off our excursion could be devised. I | 
was ashamed of myself too, and reproached myself with my own | 
folly. I determined to go, but certainly no one ever took solittle 
pleasure in seeing England as I did. 
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!| the Baron smiled meaningly, and touched his neighbour's elbow 





20. 

“I told her of my intention a week beforehand ; she trembled 
and wept. I told her to ask her mother for permission to visit 
her, and she gave it. The next time, however, she told me with 
great concern that her mother begged me to give up the idea, as 
a visit in her present frame of mind would overcome her. I 
thought of it only as a means of seeing my fair one by daylight, 
and unveiled, so I request@@ this favour again. She wished me 
to come again before going away, and promised to obtain her 
mother’s permission. I shall never forget that evening. She came, 
and my first question was whether she had agreed to it : she said 
yes, and raised her veil herself. The moon shone bright, and I 
looked under her hat with trembling eagerness. It seemed, how- 
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ever, that the permission to unveil was only a partial one, for she 
wore what is called a Venetian mask, which hides the upper part 
of the face. But how beautiful, how finished were the features 
that Jsaw! A small, delicate nose, blooming cheeks, a lovely 
mouth, a perfect chin, and a graceful, dazzling white neck. As 
to her eyes I could not satisfy myself, but I fancied they were 
dark and fiery. She blushed as I gazed long and transportedly at 
her. ‘ Do not be angry with me, sir,’ said she, ‘for weuring this 
half-mask ; my mother would not allow it at all at first, and after 
all it was only on this condition.’ 

“I felt provoked at it myself, but she gave me good reasons for 
it, and ] saw the force of them. ‘And pray what were her rea- 
sons!’ I asked. 

***Oh, sir,’ cried she mournfully, ‘ you will live for ever in our 
hearts, but you must forget us, nevertheless; you must never, 
never see me again, or if you do, must not recognize me !' 

*** Do you suppose, then, that I shall not recollect these fine 
features, even if I should not see your eyes or forehead *" 

*** My mother thinks you will not,’ was her answer ; ‘ she says 
it is very hard to remember a face that we have only seen half of.’ 

** And why must I not see you, not recognize you!’ 

* She wept again, and clasped my hand as she replied, ‘It must 
not be! You will not care about ever meeting the poor beggar- 
girl again, and—no, my mother was right, it is better thus !” 

** I told her that my journey would be a short one, that I should 
probably be back in Paris in two months, and that I hoped to meet 
her again. She only wept more bitterly, and shook her head. | 
asked why she doubted it. 

*T feel that this is the last time I shall ever see you,’ she told 
me. ‘Idonot think my mother will live long, our physician 
told me so yesterday, and then all is over! and even if she should 
live, when you go to London you'll soon forget such a poor, 
wretched creature as Iam.’ Her grief affected me deeply. I 
tried to console her ; I promised solemnly that I never would for- 
get her. I made her promise to be in the same place on the first 
and fifteenth of every month to meet me. She promised it, smi- 
ling through her tears, as if she felt little hope of it. * Farewell, 
then, till we meet again!’ I said, as I clasped her in my arms, 
and put a small plain ring on her finger; * farewell, think of me 
sometimes, and do not forget the first and fifteenth,’ 

“*How could I forget it!’ she answered, looking up to me 
tearfully. * But I shall never see you again; you are bidding me 
adieu for ever.’ ’ 

*T could not refrain from kissing her soft lips. She blushed but 
did not resist. I slipped a bank-note into her hand, she eyed me 
anxiously, and clung closerto me. * Farewell till we meet again!’ 
I said, as she gently freed herself from my embrace. The mo- 
ment of parting seemed to give her courage ; she threw her arms 
around me, and I felt a warm kiss on her lips as she said passion- 
ately, ‘ For ever, farewell for ever!’ and disappeared. 

*+] have never seen her since. After a stay of three months I 
returned to Paris; on the fifteenth I repaired to the Place de 
U'Ecole de Médecine, and waited there over an hour, but my fair 
one did not appear. I went there again and again on the first and 
fifteenth of every month ; many a time, too, I strode through the 
Rue St. Severin, and looked up to the windows, and inquired for 
a poor German lady with one daughter, but I never heard of them 
again, and the sweet girl was right when she bade me farewell 
‘for ever !’" 

22. 

Our hero told his tale with a degree of earnestness that added 
to itr. effect, and it plainly produced a deep impression, at least 
on the feminine portion of the company. Josephine wept, and 
many of the ladies wiped their eyes by stealth. The gentlemen 
had grown serious, and seemed to listen with much interest, only 








every now and then, and whispered something in his ear. When 





Froben paused, he broke into a loud laugh, * That's what I call 
getting cleverly out of the scrape !" hecried. “I always said our 
friend was a deep one. Only see how the ladies are moved, the 
dog! and my wife there is whining as though the priest had re- 
fused her absolution. Capital, upon my word! Truth and fic- 
tion! Yes, yes, you have been copying Goethe, truth and fic- 
tion ; it’s a capital joke !” 

Froben felt hurt, and answered in some displeasure, “I told 
you at first that I intended to avoid fiction, and tell nothing but 
the truth, and I hope you will not refuse to helieve it such." 

“* Heaven forbid!” replied the Baron, laughingly. “The truth | 
is, you made your own arrangement with the girl, and now you | 
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have built up a little romance out of your visits to her. But you | 
told the story well, that I won't deny.” ‘ 
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The young man’s colour changed, he noticed that Joseph- 
ine’s eyes were fixed anxiously upon her husband ; he thought he 
saw that she was of Faldner's opinion, and he was unwilling to 
be deprived of her esteem by this vulgar wit. “I beg you to 
say no more about it,” he went on; * 1 have never yet had any 
reason to put a false colouring on any action of mine, and I can- 
not allow others to do it for me. I tall you for the last time, on 
my word, every thing happened just as I have told it.” 

“Then heaven pity you,” answered Faldner, clapping his 
hands, * for if so, your exaggerated delicacy and theoretical weak- 
ness made you throw away a cauple of hundred francs on a cun- 
ning street-walker, who took you in with an every-day story about 
poverty and a sick mother, and you got nothing for it but one 
poor kiss! Poor devil, to be made such a fool of in Paris!” 

This insinuation, and the loud laughter with which it was 
greeted, provoked our hero still further. He was about to leave 
the company in a towering passion, when he was arrested by an 
unexpected sight. Josephine rose up slowly, pale as a corpse, 
and seemed about to make some reply to her husband, but sank 
down lifeless. Every body sprang up and ran about in confusion ; 
the ladies assisted her, the gentlemen asked each other how it 
had happened so suddenly ; Froben came near fainting himself in 
alarm, and the Baron muttered curses upon the weak nerves of 
woman, and their fastidious delicacy, that makes them faint so 
easily—all was confusion. Josephine came to herself in a few 
minutes; she wished to retire to her room, and all the ladies 
crowded after her, ail busy, and ali curious ; a hundred remedies 
were proposed, all of which had been found specifics in cases of 
fainting, and finally it was unanimously resolved that the Baron- 
ess’ great exertions to entertain her guests, and the cares of her 
household, has produced the unpleasant accident, aided, perhaps, 
by the embarrassments she must have felt at the very improper 
language her husband had allowed himself to use. 

The Baron was busy in the meantime in bringing back the 
company to order. He pledged his guests, and endeavoured to 
quiet their apprehensions by all the arguments he could devise. 
“It's nothing but a new fangled notion,” said he ; “ every lady of 
rank has weak nerves, and if she has not, she fears she will be 
taken for ill-bred ; this fainting away is the fashion. Another 
notion is, that we must never call any thing by its right name ; 
every thing must be so delicate, devout, ladylike, and prepriety- 
fied, that it’s enough to drive a man mad. She is angry now, be- 
cause I indulged in an innocent jest—because I did not melt away 
in sympathy at this most tender and affecting story, but instead, 
ventured to throw out a few practical suggestions ! Why, there's 
no harm in such things among ourselves! And as far you, friend 
Froben, I thought you were too sensible a man to take offence 
so easily.” 

The person he addressed had disappeared, and repaired to 
his chamber out of humour with himself and with the world. He 
was at a loss how to account for what happened, and his mind, 
half indignant at his friend's coarseness, half alarmed at Joseph- 
ine’s accident, was too much moved to admit of calm reflection. 
** Will not she believe me !" he thought to himself, * will she give 
more weight to her husband's sneers then to the plais unadorn- 
ed truth with which I told my story? What meant the strange 
glances she cast upon me while I was speaking! how could this 
adventure affect her so deeply as to make her turn pale and 
tremble! does she really respect me, and was she offended 
at his rudeness, which must have lowered me so much in her 
eyes’ and what did she mean to say, when she rose, to check 
Faldner's vuigarity ? or to defend me even!” He paced up and 
down his room as he thought thus, and his eyes fell upon the en- 
graving of his beloved picture. He unrolled it, and eyed it with 
a bitter smile. “ And how could I let a feeling of shame induce 
me to open my heart to beings who understand nothing about 
matters of which the fashionable world is ignorant ; vice and 
meanness seems to them more proper, more natural, then un- 
usual virtue. How could I forget myself so far as to speak of 
those lips and cheeks to stocks and stones! Poor, poor girl ! how 
far nobler art thou in thy low estate than these butterflies, who 
know real suffering and honest poverty onty from report, and 
who treat as a fable every virtue that rises above their own 
level! Where art thou now! end dost thou think of thy friend, 
and those evenings that made him so happy!” The thoughts 
changed the current of his feelings, and grief took the place of 
anger. 


{To be continued.) 
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PARISIAN MANNERS. 
THE INSIDE KNOWN BY THE OUTSIDE. 

Reaver, be not frightened : I intend no long dissertation upon 
physiognomy ; I wish merely to submit to you some remarks 
whereupon caricaturists are wont to operate. Some of these ob- 
servations are known to you, some may perhaps amuse you, 
others will seem futile, false, or incomplete. Here they are. 

IN THE STREETS. 

The man who thirks of the future looks: upwards; he who 
thinks of the past looks downwards ; if he looks before him be 
thinks of the present. He thinks of nothing if be looke right and 
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left ; but if he looks often behind him he most certainly thinks of 

The man who walks slowly, reflects, meditates, or calculates ; 
he who projects some speculation walks very quick ; he who runs | 
dreams of some triumph in money, love, or vanity. A plain dress, 
somewhat neglected, but clean; steps neither too quick nor too 
slow ; a tournure without effeminacy or stiffness, denote the seri- | 
ous, sensible, and good man. 

The man who trots on with short steps, winks, carries his face 
forwards, and shakes his shoulders, is a babbler, punctilious, and | 
fond of chicanery. . 

The man tiré & quatre epingles, who moves his hand over his 
hat, dusts his trousers with his white handkerchief, rubs the frout 
of his coat with his sleeve, is minute, touchy, and sharp. 





SALUTATION. 

The magistrate, professor, or head clerk, dressed in black from 
head to foot, who, with his hand in his waistcoat, walks rather 
stiffly, throws out his leg at every step, and lifts his hat very high 
when he salutes, is not, as is commonly thought, a proud man. 
He is, in general, good and good-natured, but rather affected. 

The only occasion that authorises a man of sense to be tran- 
siently stupid is this: 

‘Two men meet, look at one another, smile, salute without end ; 
at every how they approach a step nearer, till at length they shake 
hands ; they then simultaneously say, ‘* How do you do!" and simul- 
taneously reply, “ Pretty well, and you!” Here they stop, with 
gaping mouths. They fancied they had recognized one another. 

The inferiour and superiour, equally vain, do not salute; they 
always affect not to see one another. 

A fool will meet you ten times an hour, and salute you every 
time. 

A man of good breeding who sees you at dusk in a retired 
place, in the company of only one lady, never salutes you, though 
he may be nez-d-nez with you. 

Two men who despise one another salute with great reverence, 
and great affection if they dread one another. 

Two rival lovers bite their lips when they salute. The creditor 
salutes with embarras, the debtor with levity ; friendship salutes 
with the hand only, love by a look. Two men who have made 
acquaintance at a funeral always meet again with grave looks, 
even if it be at a masquerade. The man who wears a wig salutes 
us little as possible; the hat exercise always gives him some 
uneusiness. 





TUG MAT. 

The hat, py its shape and the manner it is worn, greatly facili- 
tates the knowledge of the human heart and inind. 

He who wears it sideways upon an ear is a coward playing the | 
fire-eater. 

He who wears it backwards is a simpleton. 

He who wears it lowered upon his eyes and raised behind is a | 
scofler. 
_ He who thrusts it perpendicularly over his eyes is a morose | 
and growling fellow. 

He who holds it in his hand is a vain fellow. 

The man who always has a fresh and shining hat is a man of 
order ; he has a methodical mind. 

He who has a pointed hat, with a broad brim, a broad band, in 
short, a hat which nobody else wears, is an esprit fauz, affected, 
and full of pretensions. 





THE HAIR. 

Long dirty hair that greases the collar and shoulders can belong 
only to the pretended philosopher and journeyman tailor. The soi- 
disant original is as close shaved as a Chinese figure. 

The cross fellow, the booby, and the cobbler are ill-combed, 
shaggy, or bristling. The dancer, coiffeur, simpleton, and lion 
wear their hair combed, smoothened, oiled, and curled all round | 


the head, and separated into two equal or unequal parts, like a doll 
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Stiff hair often denotes obstinacy, flat hair patience, and curled 
hair almost always denotes wit and love of pleasure. 

Baldness is usually a sign of active intelligence, unless a bald- | 
headed man draws his hair from the back to the front of his head, | 
which betrays a vulgar and narrow mind. | 

Gray hair before age denotes misanthropy, habitual mental or | 
bodily sufferings, or an excess of mental labour. 

As for abundant hair, which does not whiten, it is the stamp of 
@ mind at a dead calm. 

THE BEARD. 

Large moustachios worn by one who is not a soldier conceal an | 
ugly mouth or hideous teeth, save when they ornament an officer | 
of the National Guard ; in such case they are a mere childish | 
amusement of a booby playing the warriour. 

A collar of hair is extremely becoming to hackney coachmen 
and town sergeants. 

Whiskers cut on a level with the mouth, and those which, thin 
upwards, spread ss they occupy the space between the mouth 
and ear, are the natural ornaments of locksmiths, publicans, and 


porters. 
A painter of the tenth order wears the mouche @ la’ Vandick, or 
4 la Henri III. 
But the beard @ tous crins is peculiar to painters and sculptors’ 
models, to anintgiligible poets, village beggars, and Parisian 
** lions,” to whom it is & Bubstitute for a mane. 





| ject of vanity. We endeavour to put our faces into the best | 
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THE CRAVAT. 

The cravat changes according to age. Before the age of ten } 
the neck is free from all check ; until eighteen the cravat is an |, 
object of utility ; from twenty to twenty-five it becomes an ob- 1} 


frame ; it is casy, and we gladly endure the yoke of a collar. At | 
thirty the frame begins to be an object of careful study ; at forty, 
it becomes a laborious task, the cofffr is converted into a carcan, || 
and we long for repose. Past that age, our last pretensions to 
heauty, which have survived it only twenty or thirty years, ex- | 
pire, and the cravat fares as it pleases. We care no more for it; \} 
it sinks down, suffers itself to be hambled or crushed by the shirt- | 
collar, or transforms itself into a bag into which we thrust our 
| 


| 


chin, mouth, and even the end of our nose. 

The shape, colour and position of the cravat are, therefore, in- 
fluenced by age, and also by the character and social situation of | 
individuals. 

A loose cravat, negligently tied, proclaims the viveur. A stiff, | 
brown, and tight cravat will enable you to recognize the humour- 
ist, and the mauvais-coucheur. 

The retired soldier remains faithful to the black stock, bordered 
with a white lisere; the physician, artist, and the lawyer (we 
mean not the amateur lawyer) wear a cravat tied without aflec- 
tation, folded without stiffness, and wholly abstain from shirt- || 
collars. 

The ill-bred man wears gloves only on solemn occasions ; he 
chooses gloves whose colour does not agree with his toilet-— 
gloves either too tight or too loose. If he puts them on he knows 
not what to do with his hands ; and if he does not put them on, | 
he rumples them, and will soon put them into his pocket. 

He who wears soiled gloves with holes in them about the nails | 
is a pauvre honteuz. 

The man of good company knows how to choose, put on, wear, 
and take off his gloves with good taste. The fat man chooses them 
so tight that he can neither move his fingers nor bend his hand; 
he therefore holds his fingers just as Punch holds his staff. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





THE CANE, 

The Indian reed is provincial ; a thick cane vulgar ; a splendid 
one silly, a fishing, flageolet, umbrella cane stupid ; a head decked 
with jewels is manigre; one with a snuff-box, music, a whistle, 
or a spying-glass proclaims the commercial traveller. 

The boy who plays the man drags his cane upon the pavement ; 
the peasant who apes the gentleman makes his stick execute as 
many steps as he himself makes ; the idler rubs the head of his 
cane upon his mouth, cheeks, or chin ; the joyful man holds his | 
cane by the middle and strikes its head upon the hollow of his other 
hand ; the sad or reflecting man carries it sticking perpendicu- 
larly to his leg; the absent man strikes with it all that he meets, | 
not excepting the legs of those who pass by him; the student | 
whirls it about in defiance of his neighbours ; the spy hangs it to | 


a button of his coat. i| 
SHOES AND BOOTS. '| 


A thin shoe or boot, ever clean and shining, is the stamp of 


real elegance. || 

Ye all possess corns or protuberant callosities on your toes, || 
and ye whose health requires thick soles, become academicians || 
if ye like, and men of talent if ye can; be good husbands, good 
fathers, pay your taxes with due punctuality ; to all that ye have | 
undeniable rights ; but never raise your ambition to the title of 
dandy ; you are for ever excluded from the fashionable world. 

A fashionable must in the motning put on horse-boots ; (the | 
horse is not indispensable, but spurs are de rigueur ;) in the after- | 
noon he must exchange them for dottes de rile, and at night the 
latter must make way for varnished shocs. 

To be seen at the opera, the Jialiens, or in a drawing-room with 
boots, to be scen in the street with shoes, to be met in the coun- 
try with any thing but thin-laced spatterdashes, is enough to make 
one die of shame. 

We have still to examine the various descriptions of shoes and 
boots, costume in general, the cut and colour in coats in psrticu- 
lar, the gestures, poses of the body, the sound and inflexions of | 
the voice, delivery, accent, pronunciation; in short, manias, 
tastes, and ridicules; but this is quite enough for one article — 
Paris print. 

Ere pee ete ataesteeeeteenes perme | 
FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. 
THE WONDERFUL PLOUGH. 

THERE was once a farmer who was master of one of the little 
black ones that are the blacksmiths and armourers; and he got him 
in a very curious way. On the road leading to this farmer's 
ground there stood a stone cross, and every morning as he weni | 
to his work he used to stop and kneel down before this cross, and |! 
pray for some minutes. On one of theee occasions he noticed | 
on the cross a pretty, bright insect, of such a brilliant hue that he || 
could not recolleet having ever before seen the like with an insect. H 
He wondered greatly at this, yet still he did not disturb it; but 
the insect did not remain long quiet, but ran without ceasing ! 

| 








backwards and forwards on the cross, as if it was in pain and 
wanted to get away. Next morning the farmer again saw the 
very same insect, and again it was running to and fro in the same 
state of uneasiness. The farmer began now to have some sus- || 
picions about it, and thought to himself, ‘‘ Would this now be one | 
of the little black enchanterst For certain, all is not right with 





| same for you ; 











that insect ; it runs about just like one that had an evil conscience, 
as one that would yet cannot go away :”’ and a variety of thoughts 
and conjectures passed through his mind ; and he called to mind 
what he often heard from his father and other old people, that 
when the underground people chance to touch any thing hoiy, 
they are held fast and cannot quit the spot, and are therefore ex- 


| tremely careful to avoid all such things. But he aiso thought, it 


may as well be something else ; and you would perhaps be com- 
mitting a sin in disturbing and taking away the little animal; so 
he let it stay as it was. But when he had found it twice more 
in the same place, and still running about with the same marks 
of uneasiness, he vaid, ** No, it is not all right with it, So now, 
in the name of God!” and he made a grasp at the insect, that 
resisted and clung fast to the stone ; but he held it tight, and tore 
it away by main force ; and lo! then he found he had by the top 
of the head a little ugly black chap, about six inches long, 


|| screeching and kicking at a most furious rate. The farmer was 


greatly astounded at this sudden transformation ; still he held his 
prize fast, and kept calling to him, while he administered to him 
a few smart slaps on the buttocks: “ Be quiet, be quiet, my little 
man! if crying was to do the business, we might look for heroes 


| in swaddling clothes. We'll just take you with us a bit, and see 


what you are good for.”” The little fellow trembled and shook 
in every limb, and then began to whimper most piteously, and to 


| beg hard of the farmer to let him go. But * No, my lad,” replied 
| the farmer, “I will not let you go till you tell me who you are, 
|| and how you came here, and what trade you know that enables 
| you to earn your bread in the world.” At this the little man grin- 


ned and shook his head, but said not a word in reply, only begged 
and prayed the more to get loose ; and the farmer found that he 
must now begin to entreat him if he would coax any information 
out of him. But it was all to no purpose. He then adopted the 
contrary method, and whipped and slashed him till the blood ran 
down, but just to as little purpose ; the little black thing remained 
as dumb as the grave, for this species is the most malicious and 
obstinate of all the underground race. The farmer now got angry, 
and he said, ‘* Do but be quiet, my child; I should be a fool to 
put myself into a passion with such a little brat. Never fear, I 
shall soon make you tame enough.” So saying, he ran home with 
him, and clapped him into a black, sooty, iron pot, and put the 
iron lid upon it, and laid on the top of the lid a great heavy stone, 
and set the pot in a dark cold room, and as he was going out he 
said to him, ** Stay there, now, and freeze till you are black! I'll 
engage that at last you will answer me civilly.” Twice a-week 
the farmer went regularly into the room and asked his little black 
captive if he would answer him now ; but the little one still ob- 
stinately persisted in his silence. The farmer had now, without 
success, pursued this course for six weeks, at the end of which 
time his prisoner at last gave up. One day as the farmer was 
opening the room door, he of his own accord called out to him to 


| come and take him out of his dirty stinking dungeon, promising 


that he would now cheerfully do all that was wanted of him. ‘The 


farmer first ordered him to give him his history. The black one 


replied, ** My dear friend, you know it just as well as I, or else 
you never had had me here. You see I happened by chance to 
come too near the cross, a thing we little people may not do, and 
there I was held fast, and obliged instantly to let my body become 
visible ; so, then, that people might not recognize me, I turned 
myself into an insect. But you found me out. For when we get 
fastened to holy or consecrated things, we never can get away 
from them unless a man takes us off. ‘That, however, does not 
happen without plague and annoyance to us, though indeed, to 
say the truth, the staying fastened there is not over pleasant. 
And so I struggled against you too, fur we have a natural aver- 
sion to let ourselves be taken in a man's hand.” ‘ Ho, ho! is 


|| that the tune with you?” cried the farmer: * you have a natural 
, aversion, have you! Believe me, my sooty friend, I have just the 


and so you shall be away without a moment's de- 
lay, and we will lose no time in making our bargain. But you must 
first make me some present.’”’ ** What you will, you have only to 
ask,” said the little one: ‘silver and gold, and precious stones, 
and costly furniture—al! shall be thine in less than an instant.” 
“Silver and gold, and precious stones, and all such glittering fine 
things, will I none,” said the farmer; * they have turned the heart 
and broken the neck of many a one before now, and few are they 


| whose lives they make happy. I know that you are handy smiths, 


and have many a strange thing with you that other smiths know 
nothing about. So come, now, swear to me that you will make 
me an iron plough, such that the smallest foal may be able to 
draw it without being tired, and then run off with you as fast as 
your legs can carry you.” So the black swore, and the farmer 
then cried out, ** Now, in the name of God; there, you are at 
liberty ;” and the little one vanished like lightning. Next moru- 
ing, before the sun was up, there stood in the farmer's yard a new 
iron plough, and he yoked his dog Water to it, and though it was 
of the size of an ordinary plough, Water drew it with ease through 
the heaviest clay land, and it tore up prodigious furrows. The 
femer used this plough for many years, and the smallest foal, or 
the leanest little horse, could draw it through the ground, to the 
no small amazement of every one who beheld it, without turning 
a single hair. And this plough made a rich man of the farmer, 
for it cost hirm no horse-flesh, and he led a cheerful and contented 
life by means of it. Hereby we may see that moderation holds 
out the longest, and that it is not good to covet too much. 














* 





THE NATIONAL OPERA-ROUSE. 


The worst misgivings of those incredulous doubters as to the 
success of a new theatrical establishment in this city, which were 
not unfrequently expressed when Mr. Wilson first made known 
to the public his project, must by this time have been entirely 
set at rest by the full, fashionable, and delighted auditories that 
have nightly crowded the National Opera-House since it hes been 
fairly under way. At a time of great commercial embarrassntent, 
while the all-absorbing topic of national politics was engrossing 
every thought, and influencing every act of the public,—in the 
face, moreover, of a strong counteracting musical attraction et 
“the other house,”—that the management of a new operatic 
establishment should not have failed, and much more, that he 
should have triumphantly succeeded, is certainly an evidence of 
the most flattering character gs to what we may hope for the 
future. To have produced in rapid succession, an original Ame- 
rican composition, and the master-pieces, severally, of Rossini. 
Auber, and Donizetti, with that of Mozart, is certainly a most 
creditable reminiscence for a manager to be enjoying, at the 
close of the second month of his enterprise. But how is the 
honour that must redound to that manager heightened and en- 
hanced, when the manner in which these compositions have been 
produced by him is taken into the account! It certainly ar- 
gues forcibly in favour of Mr. Wilson ; for he has spared no pains 
in the engagement of first-rate artistes, in the selection of the 
best pieces, and in the fidelity with which every minutia of the 
stage has been regarded in the performance of his arduous task. 

We have already particularly alluded to the opera with which 
the National Opera-House opened, and have now room for a few 
words only, in reference to the subsequent performances. In ad- 
dition to the strong array of talent presented by the names of 
Miss Poole, and Messrs. Giubelei and Manvers, we have now 
those of Mr. and Mrs. E. Seguin, and Mr. Horncastle, in the 
bills. Upon the accession of these talented artistes to the 
strength of the corps, Rossini’s greatest work, “ La Gazza 
Ladra,” the chef d’auvre of Auber, *‘ Fra Diavolo,” Donizetti's 
delightful little opera, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” and the immortal 
master-piece of Mozart, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,”’ were put in rehearsal, 
with “casts” as yet unequalled in this country. ‘To leave no- 
thing undone to deserve suceess, the orchestra was placed by 
Mr. Wilson in the hands of a master, who, in the course of a 
very few nights, succeeded in rendering it complete, perfect, and 
unsurpassable ; and to these attractions has been added the ut- 
most fidelity of scenic, choral, and other accessory effect, in the 
production upon the stage of these inimitable works. It hay heen 
acknowledged by every body with whom we have conversed up- 
on the subject, that English opera has never been nearly so well 
presented in London as it has already been upon the boards of 
this theatre ; while French gentlemen bear similar testimony to 
the same fact, as compared with Parisian performances. 

Such an enterprise deserves to succeed, and we are gratified to 
learn that it is abundantly succeeding. Ours is decidedly a 
musical community ; and we have a right not only to claim the 
production upon our stage of the best compositione, but also the 
best production of those works. So rapidiy have good perform- 
ers in every branch of the drama followed one another in their 
strife for our approbation and support, of late years, that our ap- 
preciation of what is really meritorious has gradually become too 
keen and nice to tolerate mediocrity ; and it is the precise com- 
pliment we had in view when commencing this article, to pay 
Mr. Wilson, that he is now giving usa series of performances 
which satisfy us by their completeness, and by the realization 
which we derive from them of all that we can reasonably desire 
in this delightful department of the drama. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





HONT'S MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE. 


The November number of this periodical evinces renewed ef- 
forts on the part of Mr. Hunt, its editor and proprietor, to deserve 
the support his industry and perseverance have in a great mea- 
sure secured from the liberal and enlightened merchants and 
business men of the country. The present number exceeds that of 
any previous issue, and the quality is equal to any that have pre- 
ceded it. The original papers are “the American Whale Fish- 
ery,”"—** Connection of Commerce and Learning,”’"—* Govern- 
mental History of the United States from the earliest settlement 
to the adoption of the present constitution,”—“ The Banking 
System of Massachusetts,”—** Memoir of Thomas Eddy, a mer- 
chant,”—** The Jettison of Goods carried on deck, and Mercantile 
Law Reports.” These are followed by literary notices, valuable 
Commercial Statistics; Bank Statistics; Commercial Regula- 


tions and Treaties, and Mercantile Miscellanies, appropriately |) 


classified and arranged under their several heads. 





GEORGIA ILLUSTRATED. 


This is the title of a new series of views, embracing natural 
scenery and public edifices, engraved by Rawdon, Wright, Hatch, 
and Smillie, the letter-press hy W. C. Richards. Published 
in numbers, after the manner of Willis’s “Land, Lake, and 
River Scenery.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPCNDENTS. 


While we are 
provement of the Battery have met with such general a 
we regret that we cannot possibly make room for any of the com- 
munications sent us upon the subject. They are all too long.—We 
never visit Jersey City without thinking of poor Colden. He al- 
ways said that it was an admirable site for a town, and predict- 
ed that it woyld one day become a place of much importance. 
The comprehensive and enlightened mind of Mr. Colden looked 
beyond the “ignorant present,” and Jersey City was ever a 
favourite theme of conversation with that distinguished jurist. 

he could see it now—with its excellent steamboats plying eve’ 
ew minutes between the two cities—its commodious a | well. 
constructed rail-road depot—its wide avenues and streets—its 
wooden pavements—its beautiful dwellings and spacious ware- 
houses—its neat cottages romantic walks—its bus 


doubt, enjoy the astonishment of those who threw so many ob- 
stacles in his way—who so frequently declared that the marshes 
could never be drained, that the position was an unhealthy 
one, and therefore would always he suffered to remain in its then 
neglected condition! What a change has come over it! Now 
a more desirable residence could not be ch near the city of 
New-York, and those who have not recently visited it, can form 
no idea of the many improvements that have been made there 
within the last few years. Jersey City is another evidence of 


ance. Although she can boast of many who have contributed to 
her advancement, we trust we shall pardoned if, in these 
passing remarks, we allude to one who has been more —_ 
cuous than the rest in promoting her interests—we refer to the 
late mayor of that city—a gentleman well known as an upright 
—— whose station lent him no grace he did not pay it 
back, and of whom it has been truly said that “ his public spirit 
as a citizen is in danger of being rivalled by nothing but his 


lieve, is to be principally attributed the wonderful alteration that 
has lately taken place in this young and thriving city, which has 
gone on, and is still going on improving, notwithstanding the 
embarrassment of the times, or the general depression which has 
prevailed throughout the country. 
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English Correspondence.—Our old friend and esteemed cor- 
respondent, Dr. M’Kenzie, still continues his interesting letters 
to Major Noah, which appear in the “ Times and Star” soon 
after the arrival of every steam-packet. The worthy doctor 
holds a ready and a racy pen; and, being always on the qui vive 
for the anecdote and gossip of the court, the every-day chit-chat 
of the Loudoir, the novelties of the green-room, and the lite- 
rary whipt-syllabub of the metropolis, his epistles, while they 
partake of the lightness of bubbles floating down the fashionable 
stream, have all the freshness and attraction of opening flowers 
They are just the things to beguile us of a few moments plea- 
santly,and we therefore occasionally transplant one for the grati- 
fication of our lady readers. Here is the last : 

Tue rasnions.—The mourning for the Princess Augusta, 
which officially terminated on Saturday, has been extremely par- 
tial. With the exception of the court, you can scarcely see any 
one wearing sables for the Princess. And why should they? 
“What's Hecuba to them, or they to Hecubat’” They had 
never seen the old lady ; they never had any interest in her; they 
only knew that she drew some twenty thousand pounds a year 
out of the public purse, and, as this drain was removed, surely 
they had more cause to rejoice than mourn. The Lord Cham- 
berlain issued the notice in the London Gazette, that all persons 
were “expected to put themselves into decent mourning,” but 
few obeyed the notice. Even the government clerks did not 
mind it ; and report says that on the day the Princess was bu- 
| ried, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence,—commonly called Lord Dolly, 
gave a dinner at a tavern to Sir George Wombwell and some 
more of his boon companions, and sported a bird's eye vest, drab 
trowsers, and a green cutaway coat,—like a loving and sorrow- 
| ful nephew as he is. 














| old lady's death. 
flowers beneath the sunny smile of the spring, with new and bril- 
liant beauty. To name them all would be very tedious, but we 
i shall just take one branch—the mantle. 

| What a number! what beautiful varieties! The most pictu. 
| resque is the Manteau La Valliere. It is in keeping with her day, 
| 

menade wear. 


| 
| 

of silks, velvets, and cashmeres of many colours, but black Genoa 
| velvet is the wear. The great aim is to combine the colour of the 
' 
] 
| 
| 





and has a well cut cape, of a new fashion, which serves as hood 
and cape. This mantle, and the rest, are for carriage and pro- 
It should be premised that they are chiefly made 


rich trimmings in harmony with the close of the month. 
What would the fair lady who reads this, think of a mantle of 


| cape with a lining of apple-green satin, and the whole trimmed 

thr sut with a rich and handsome border of apple-green and 

| ceFise gimp! In the folds of the lining is formed an elegantly 
| arranged shape. 

So you, fair maiden, with that fair, pale brow, and those rich 
curls kissing the softest cheek in the world, how would you look 
in a manteau of Genoa (black) velvet,—the lining of cerise silk, 
the cape or hood of cerise satin ; the edge trimmed with pipings 
of cerise, white, apple-green, and lavender-coloured silk, with 





| 


tified to find that our remarks respecting the im- || 


val, | 


| choose a mantle of more summer hues. 





fringe ends to match the pipings. Methinks such a garb, beauti- 
ful, yet fanciful—would add charms even while it drew beauty 
to thy fairy loveliness. . 

For you, oh bride of yesterday, blushing with consciousness 
mid the new delights of wedded life and love, for you we would 
Here it is,—let him, to 


| whom thy future years are vowed, let him place it upon thy white 


and graceful shoulders. Fancy it of the finest lavender-coloured 


| cashmere, lined throughovt with cerise silk, and trimmed with a 
|| beautiful border of gimp, lavender, and cerise : the cape or hood 


and in- | 
creasing population, he would fee! a glow of honest pride at find- | 
ing his prophecy in a measure so soon fulfilled, and would, no || 


what can be accomplished by industry, ey ety and persever- || 
1] 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








There has been a month's blank in the fashions, owing to this 
But now the fashions come out again, like the || 





black velvet, lined throughout with apple-green silk, the hood or | 





| 


| 


an d | of lace and white gimp, worked into the velvet. 
many estimable qualities as a man.” To this gentleman, we be- || 








lined with cerise satin. How sweetly and delicately will the soft 
hue of the cerise harmonise with the blush upon that youthful 
cheek. 

Matron !—for you, too, we have a becoming mantle. ‘Thou 
art a wife of but few summers, and thy beauty hath ripened 
and mellowed on their cruise. Over thy loveliness time hath 
passed with a light and charmed wing. Thou hase heen mind- 
ful, too, of the original command of the Scriptures, for in thine 
arms rests a sweet babe with a cheek into which sleep hath 
cast a ruddy hue, and at thy feet sports a boy, the image of his 
sire. Doubt nut, that we pass by thy ripened, wedded, winning 
beauty. If there be less of fire in those dark eyes than of yore, 
yet is there more of softness. Thou hast been fair as a maiden, 
fairer as a bride, thou art fairest asa mother. Even there thou 
sittest, afraid to stir least it should waken thy sleeping cherub, 
we gently cast upon thee this mantle of rich, dark, raby-colour- 
ed velvet. It is lined with pale blue silk, with a beautiful border 
It is looped on 
the arms with an elegant cord and tassel to match. 

A new and comfortable article for winter wear, is the angola 
mantle. It is made of light coloured angola cloth, dotted with 
small spots of lavender or any other colour, as fancy dictates. A 
new gipsey plaid cloth has lately heen introduced into use for 
mantles, Pelisses are coming in this winter. They are of vel- 
vet, silk, and chene. The newest colour is called aurora! 

Tueatericars.—Under this head a great deal might be said, 
but not of much interest. Therefore it shall be condensed intoa 
paragraph or two. 

At Covent Garden Theatre, Beaumont and Fletcher's comedy, 
“ The Spanish Curate,” has been produced, pruned down to fit 
it for modern “ ears polite.” This has been well done by Planche. 
The cast is excellent, including Vestris, Farren, C. Matthews, 
Anderson, Cooper, William W. West, and Mrs. Bingham. The 
Greek Boy, by Lover, continues popular. 

At Drury-Lane there ore concerts. Eliason is the director; 
the celebrated Musard conducts, and Nadaud, of the Opera-House, 
leads. There are promenade concerts, and the house has been 
tastefully fitted up. The orchestra is on the stage, the pit is 
covered over, and the place for promenading, in front and around, 
will accommodate fifteen hundred persons—as many more would 
fill it—boxes and galleries. On the opening night all places were 
crammed, so three thousand were present. ‘There are ninety in 
the band, thus arranged :—at the back, in one row are the drums, 
cymbals, triangles, etc. In front of these are trumpets, horne, 
trombones, ophiclejdes, ete. Then come cornets, flutes, obves’ 
flageolets, clarionets, bassoons, etc. Just beneath these are the 
vivlincellos. There is Musard in the centre, with the violins 
and violas in two rows on each side of him; at his back the double 
bases. In all there are thirty-two violins, eight violas, (tenors,) 
ten violincellos, ten double basses, and thirty wind and other in- 
struments. The brass portion of the orchestra cannot be sur- 
passed. When Musard appeared he was much applauded. The 
sameness of the music is a fault; quadrilles and overtures, over- 
tures and quadrilles. Yet it ischeap for a shilling. Three prome- 
nade concerts—at Drury-Lane, the new Theatre Oxford-street, 
and the English Opera-House—are too much, I fear, even for Lon- 
don; yet a new concert-saloon is building at Leicester-Square. 
The band at the English Opera-House consists of sixty, led by 
Tolbecque, (leader of the opera band,) and conducted by Nagre. 
At the Princess’ Theatre, Oxford-street, the band also consists 
of sixty, led by Willy, and conducted by Tulton. 

Mts. Fitzwilliam, recently at the Haymarket, is on her way agein 
to America. Macready and H. Faucitt are doing wonders in * The 
Stranger.” At the Olympic, Butler has also been doing The 
Stranger, with Miss Jane Mordaunt's Mrs. Haller. He brought 
it out as “* Walberg ;" and the beauty of it is, that a wise-critic in 
the Morning Post seriously recommended it as a new play, and 
said ** it was calculated to excite a love fur the drama!" This is 
rather a good joke—as good as the Times giving a long article 
on Edmund Kean's Othello, when, in consequence of his illness, 
another play had been performed. Butler is doing well at the 
Olympic. A lively burletta, by Mrs. C. B. Wilson, called 
“ Venus a Vestal” has made a great hit, with Jane Mordaunt as 
Venus, and Miss M. Glover as Apollo. 

When the concerts are over, a German company will have 
Drury Lane. Bunn, who is to have five hundred pounds as 
manager, has started for Germany to collect a company ; Herr 
Schumann has agreed to take Drury-Lane for forty-eight nights 

Mark Leman has a new piece, called “ Fashiogable Arivals,” 
in rehearsal at Covent Garden. 

Charles Kemble is in‘London, having left his daughter Ade. 
laide at Milan, as prima donna. New comedies by F. Reynolds 
and Leigh Hunt are in rehearsal at Covent Garden. The Queen 


|| has given Tom Dibdin « pension of one hundred pounds a year. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO! 
A BALLAD. THE POETRY WRITTEN BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY AUSTIN PHILLIPS. 

















au -tumn time, Some twenty years, or more, When Ernest Ict his 
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way and crost The threshold of our door; I'l ne’er forget his locks of jet, His brow of Alpine snow,+~+~+~~+~+~+~-His manly grace of form and face, His 
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' 
| The faith he spoke he never bri ic, | And we!l I vow I love him now, 


The hand he asked I freely gave-- | In all my pride to he his bride-- 
His constant heart I knew ; As twenty years ago! 


Mine was a happy lot, Within my father's cot. 
Entered according to act of Congress, by Joseph F. Atwill, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the U. S. for the Southern District of New-York. 


| enone are ence Ee 
MISCELLANY. 
Call not such passion love ! 
A man 80 loves his horse. his hound, his hawk, 
For that these things to 's pleasures minister ; 
He's proud to boast such peerless beauty his— Life but one lot ; 
Does gloat upon it—would have others gaze, t] When do I think of thee *— nope. 
And pine with envy. What's this but self-love ! i When think I not? \t _ 
Now mark, Antenor, he who loves indeed i| | But while they hope ; Hope lends a painter's skill 
With his whole soul—his study but to honour To every scene of life, whether stern war 
His lady's name an hundred thousand ways— \ Present its stormy picture to our view, 
His whole joy, her contentment ; and sole sorrew, Or peace its smiling honours. 
* Her disquiet. He with true devotion Hepe'’s eubition— 

Approaches her, as something pure and holy— Tt gilds wealth’s pencil richer than his gold ; 
His bright incentive to high deeds—the beacon And when to the charmed eye of trusting youth 


| 
{ 
To light his path to virtue and to fame ! | Love's seraph-hand images happiness, 
i| Hope rounds the lines and blends the glowing tints 





When do I think of thee 1— i 


When think I not? 


A REVOLUTION. 
Sins on, Shani eee be Tn Shakspeare's time al] the world was a stage. and all the men 
w ™ '| and women merely players. In ours all the world 's 3 book, and 


| Still unforgot. | f 
i Fate has one hope for me, } all its population simply readers. 











A CONTRADICTION. 


| Matrimony, we all know and allow, is the consummation of | 
| love ; now lexicographers say that consummation means end. 





1} This seeking after worldly fame 

| Is an idle, worthless chase ; 

| And ere an honour decks your name, 
li You are tired with the race. 

| 








SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 
A statue may be compared toa star, and a painting to a flower. l 


The one is apart, unchanging, independent, and sublime—it is | 
fall of a light that burns only for itself; it derives no apparent || A raconteur was telling a long story about the coach on which 


nourishment from any outward source ; and it lifts our thoughts || he was seatea having been run away with, the coachman tumbled 
to hold communion with higher races than man. The other, be- off, the horses at full gallop, etc. ; a they flew, expecting mo- 
longing to our earth, and the child of it, is a portion of that na- || ™entary death, he observed a wagon on the road, and jn jis ter- | 
ture to which we ourselves belong, is fed by the atmosphere we || TUF resolved, whether they came into collision or no leap | 





UNDENIABLE AUTITORITY. 

** Why, Mr. So-and-so told me, who heard from Mr. Such-a- 

| one, who had it from Mr. What's-his-name, who said it came from 

Mr. What-d'ye-call-him, who repeated it after Mr. Thingumbob, 
who saw it in Mr. I-don’t-know-who's letter.”’ 


MODERN CHIVALRY. | 





ON THE COLDNESS OF MY LOVE. 


breathe, andclad in colours which attract us the more because || into the more solid and steady vehicle. “You were deter- 
mined to ride full tilt,” observed a listening punster. “No,” re- 


we irresistibly connect with them the notion of decay. The sta- || ™ 
: plied the story-teller, “it was to avoid a turn-I-meant.”’ 


tue might be fancied the marble chrysalis of a spirit that will 
soon take wing to its planet. The painting is the exquisite and 
blooming bud that grows from the native soil of man. 








BON MOT. 
“Of all the charges of the court,” said a duchess, “the most 
difficult to fulfil is that of @ lady of honour.” 





“ 








Love as true as mine, dear Agnes, 
Is humble, meek as charity ; it knows 
No vain, no selfish wish. I would endure 
All for thee, even to lose thee : I would treasure 
The bright and beauteous imago in my heart, 
As earnest of another world. 





My Love—a steamboat I will prove her, 

And I'm the paddle-wheels so wide— 

With all my power I strive to move her, 

Yet, like those wheels, I’m put aside. 
———————————————————————————————————— 
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